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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


Changes in the Journal 

This issue of the Journal is the first of a new series. Under the title of 
Adult Education the Journal will in the future be issued every quarter, 
in September, December, March and June. Its size and format have 
been changed; its bulk has been reduced; and its price to non-members 
of the Institute has been lowered to 1s. 

The Journal will continue as before to print articles on every aspect 
of the work of adult education, and its related themes of discussion. 
It will continue also to give a substantial proportion of its space to 
reviews of the books which particularly concern those engaged in 
every variety of adult work. 

At the same time, the attempt will be made to ensure that Adult 
Education will become in every sense a journal of the movement; that 
is to say it will give a good deal of its space to notes and information 
about the activities of the societies whose interests it serves. Every 
effort will be made to extend the circulation of the Journal outside 
the immediate circle of the Institute, particularly among the members 
of the various bodies which constitute the adult education movement. 


Young Workers in Stepney 

A very interesting survey has been planned in the Stepney district of 
London. Its object is to provide an example of the nature and urgency 
of the needs of young industrial workers. In particular it will be con- 
cerned to show that, although much has been done for young workers 
through such legislation as the Children’s and Young Persons’ Act 
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of 1933, much remains to be done. There is, for instance, urgent need 
for adequate medical services such as that for which Mr. Eager of the 
National Association of Boys’ Clubs has pleaded with so much elo- 
quence and consistency. There is equally the need for more compre- 
hensive attempts at vocational guidance than have yet been made. The 
Institute of Industrial Psychology among others has constantly 
called attention to the fact that elementary school children are still 
being turned out into a disorganized labour market to fend for 
themselves as best they may. 

The propagators of this survey, who are teachers and social workers 
in South London, feel that they wish to express a more positive function 
than that of providing compensatory occupations for young workers in 
clubs and week-end camps and performing similar pieces of what has 
been called social ambulance work. 

They wish to make a more direct attempt to influence the industrial 
conditions to which the children are subject. Already the group has 
collected some very valuable information about the varieties of work, 
rates of remuneration, hours of employment and leisure activities of 
the 14-18-year-old constituency in Stepney. 

The inquiry is receiving both encouragement and assistance from 
Toynbee Hall whose Warden, Mr. J. J. Mallon, is acting as Chair- 
man of the Inquiry. Several Institute members are serving as 
investigators, but more volunteers are needed. The Secretary of the 
Society is Miss Rosamond Tweedy, Toynbee Hall, Commercial 
Street, London, E.1. 


Central Council for Broadcast Adult Education 
The B.B.C. has recently disbanded the Council which was formed in 
November, 1928, for a period of five years’ experimental service, and 
which included representatives of the Board of Education, Universities, 
Local Education Authorities, Libraries, Teachers’ Associations, Trade 
Unions and Voluntary Bodies. The creation of the Council, it will be 
recalled, was one of the recommendations made in New Ventures in 
Broadcasting, the report prepared by the Joint Committee of the 
B.B.C. and the British Institute. 

For over five years the Central Council has been concerned with 
what may be described as the follow-up work of the B.B.C. Talks 
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immes; and its most substantial work has been the development 
istening Groups throughout the country. The B.B.C. has con- 
sisrently taken the view that this follow-up work, if it proved successful 
during the experimental period, should ultimately devolve upon other 
bodies, since it did not itself desire to become one of the formal 
agencies of adult education. The experimental work of the Central 
Council is now regarded by the B.B.C. as complete; and the dissolution 
of the Council is no doubt the first step towards that devolution which 
the B.B.C. has always had in mind. So far no pronouncement has been 
made as to the nature of the body which will take over the follow-up 
work. Meanwhile such functions as the oversight of Listening Groups 
is still being carried on by the appropriate officers of the B.B.C. 


Adult Education Regulations for Scotland 

The Scottish Education Department has recently issued Adult 
Education (Scotland) Regulations 1934. These Regulations are 
in substitution for certain articles of the Code of Regulations for 1926. 
The present Regulations embody suggestions which have been made 
by the various organizations engaged in adult education in Scotland. 
One of the most welcome provisions is that whereby Education 
Authorities will be allowed to delegate the management of their classes 
to sub-committees which may include representatives of voluntary 
bodies. The Regulations on the whole follow the English model; a 
circumstance which, in some respects, will justify criticism on the 
grounds that they have little regard to the existing position in Scot- 
land. In particular the acceptance of the threefold classification of 
tutorial, preparatory tutorial and one-year classes is not likely to be 
acceptable to Scotland, where the most popular form of class is the 
one-year class of a kind which differs from the English variety in that 
it frequently resumes in the following year to follow some new aspect 
of its original subject. Those engaged in adult education in Scotland 
would have liked to see this opportunity taken to make it plain that the 
tutorial class is not, in Scotland at least, the ideal form of adult 
education. The publication of the Regulations is, however, evidence of 
a very welcome kind that adult education is to have a growing part 
of the attention of the Scottish Education Department. We hope this 
attention may ultimately include the establishment of a body 
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comparable to the Adult Education Committee of the Board of 
Education. The Regulations will encourage a wider recognition in 
Scotland of the place of adult education in the life of the community. 


G. S. M. Ellis 
The Institute has lost one of its keenest supporters by the sudden 
death of G. S. M. Ellis at the early age of 43. He was a member of the 
Council and of the Executive, and had recently joined the Art Com- 
mittee whose work made a very special appeal to his nature and his 
interests. For some years he had been Education Secretary to the 
National Union of Teachers; and his work there was distinguished by 
the thoroughness and unobtrusiveness which were two of his chief 
characteristics. A diffident manner sometimes concealed from those 
who did not know him well his enthusiasm for education and his high 
intellectual abilities. He was more at home as a writer than as a speaker; 
and there was distinction of thought as well as of style in such books as 
The Poor Student and the University and The Education of Children 
over the Age of 11. 

The last thing he did before he went on the holiday during which 
he died was the review of R. H. Tawney’s School Leaving Age and 
Juvenile Unemployment which appears in this issue. 


The British Film Institute 
The Film Institute has nearly completed its first year’s work. The 
briefest citation from its current activities will reveal the range and 
rapidity of its growth. The following panels have been set up: Educa- 
tional (with its sub-committees for Science, Geography, History and 
Art, Language and Literature); Entertainment; International Relations; 
India, Dominions and Colonies; Social Service; Medical; Scientific 
Research; Library Service; Amateur Cinematography; Documentary 
Film. A further sub-committee has been created at the request of 
Gaumont British Instructional Ltd. to consider the production of a 
series of educational films for the c’ass-room, including a group of 
films designed to interpret the new Board of Education syllabus of 
physical education for schools. 

Sight and Sound, which the Film Institute took over from the 
British Institute, continues to appear each quarter, and has established 
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itself as one of the few reliable and authoritative commentaries on the 
cinema. The Film Institute also publishes a monthly bulletin of reviews 
of educational, cultural and entertainment films, and is thereby begin- 
ning a valuable service in developing standards of assessment in an 
industry which has for too long lacked a sense of values. 

The degree of interest which the formation of the Institute has 
aroused is indicated by the extent and variety of the inquiries which 
reach it, and of the proposals which are made for the undertaking of 
fresh pieces of work. It is plain that if only a proportion of these pro- 
jects are to be accomplished the Film Institute will need and deserve a 
considerable expansion of its membership. 


Group Listening 

Material supplied by the Institute to the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education (New York) has been given a more permanent 
form in a pamphlet entitled Group Listening, which was published last 
April. The pamphlet gives some account of the formation and working 
of listening groups in this country and in Europe generally. Although 
intended primarily as a guide to Americans who are anxious to 
develop listening groups in the United States, the paper is likely to 
interest some of our own members. By the courtesy of Mr. Tyson, of 
the National Advisory Council, we have a certain number of copies 
for distribution, and we shall be glad to send one upon application and 
cost of postage (1}4d.). 


Workers’ Educational Association: Eastern District 
On 16th June, the Eastern District of the W.E.A. celebrated its 21st 


. birthday. About 700 students, members and friends were present. The 


chief speakers were Dr. Mansbridge, Founder of the W.E.A., and the 
Archbishop of York, its first President. 

The University of Cambridge signalized the occasion by conferring 
the degree of M.A. upon Mr. G. H. Pateman, who has been responsible 
for so much of the progress made in the Eastern District. The District 
is especially notable for its pioneering in rural adult education; and in 
this province of its work it has had the consistent interest and support 
of the University. 
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Art and Adult Education 


PROFESSOR W. G. CONSTABLE 


This article is based upon the paper which the Director of the Courtauld 
Institute read at the recent Oxford meeting of the Adult Education Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education. 

HE part which art can play in education as a whole, and in 

adult education in particular, depends upon one’s conception 
of the aims of education. Here I am content to accept provisionally 
the widely current view that these aims lie in the balanced and har- 
monious development of human faculties and capacities; a view suffi- 
ciently wide to cover education in its two most important practical 
aspects, that in which it is pursued as an end in itself, as a means of 
life, and that in which it serves as a preparation for earning a living. 

I propose to leave altogether on one side the training of the pro- 
fessional artist in any medium. That is a matter for the art school 
proper, and is as much a technical matter as the training of an engineer, 
a printer, or any other craftsman. My present concern is with art as a 
part of education in general, and therefore only indirectly as bearing 
upon vocational training. I use the term art here in the sense of the 
plastic arts—those which use as their material form and colour, and 
primarily exert their influence through the eye—in so far as their pro- 
ducts are works of art, apart from any practical purpose these may 
serve. 

Personally, I dislike the distinction which is sometimes made 
between the “fine arts,” defined as those in which the product serves no 
useful end except as an object of contemplation; and the “applied arts” 
or “crafts,” in which the product is designed to serve a practical 
purpose. I do not want to labour the point; but I should like to suggest 
some of the difficulties it raises. For example, it relegates almost all 
architecture—except that of the artificial Gothic ruin, or eighteenth 
century classic temple—to the realm of applied art. The distinction is 
in fact almost impossible to apply. A large number of the finest paint- 
ings in the world had a definite practical purpose—that of awakening 
or concentrating religious devotion. Are they examples of “fine art” 
or of “applied art”? Much more serious, however, is the fact that the 
distinction obscures the essential character of artistic activity, which 
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I suggest is the same whatever the purpose of the work produced. 
When that work has to serve practical ends, the artist’s creative energy 
has to exert itself within defined limits; but no more so than when an 
Isabella d’Este or a Julius II prescribed the subject and position of a 
painting or a piece of sculpture. So, I shall ignore the distinction as 
being ill-founded; though I hope to show that it may have a certain 
practical value in teaching. 

Broadly, there are three main directions in which art may be of 
service, or even be essential, as a part of education. The first is by 
providing a means for the expression of human creative instincts ; in 
other words, it gives an outlet for the practically universal desire to 
“make something,” quite apart from whether it is to serve some pur- 
pose or not. 

Secondly, it makes for increasing sensibility to, or feeling for, the 
influence of form and colour; and so increases human capacity for 
pleasure—and be it remembered also, for pain. 

Thirdly, through the extension of knowledge, it has a double effect: 
that of widening the area over which increased sensibility may range; 
and, quite independently, of increasing the number and types of things 
which people find intellectually interesting and stimulating. 

To achieve these ends, art in education may take two forms: either 
the practice of an art, or the study of works of art from an analytical 
and contemplative point of view; and of course in a combination of the 
two. 

First let me say something about these two methods of approach in 
their broader aspects. 

The practice of an art, always provided that a person develops a 
reasonable degree of skill—the significance of this saving clause will 
appear later—obviously gives the fullest scope for satisfying the 
creative instinct. But it does not necessarily develop sensibility, nor 
widen the range of knowledge. Indeed it may even hinder such 
developments, by leading to a concentration on one kind of material, 
and one form of expression. It is a well-known phenomenon that 
considerable artists are often definitely blind to types of art which 
differ in material, character, or handling from that created by them- 
selves. 

Analytical and contemplative study, however, has also come in for 
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severe criticism, especially from artists themselves. This, I think, is 
partly due to the unfortunate use of such terms as “training in apprecia- 
tion,” with its implication expressed or implied of “training in taste.” 
It is often alleged that such a training is impossible—that a person 
either can or cannot appreciate a work of art, and either has or has 
not got taste. I do not wish to dispute the possibility of somebody 
existing somewhere who has no kind of taste or appreciative faculty: 
I can only say that I have never met him. I will admit that capacity for 
appreciation may be small; but my experience over many years is that 
it is possible both to awaken the faculty of appreciation, and then to 
develop and feed it. The extent to which it will grow varies immensely; 
but that it can be made an important and significant part of human 
personality, I am convinced. The first stage is the awakening of a 
consciousness that beauty and art (not always the same thing, I may 
say) are important. This may come in many ways; not necessarily 
impressive in themselves. For example, I have known an enforced 
visit in the wake of a relative to a gallery or exhibition lead to the 
conclusion that because so many people go to look at works of art, 
there must be something in art. Equally, of course, it may provoke a 
hearty detestation and reaction against being identified with a crowd of 
fools. But this only means that some other wind is needed to fan the 
spark. I have been told that the fact that E. W. Powell, the late drawing 
master at Eton, had been in the Eton boat and President of the Cam- 
bridge University Boat Club, did more to awake respect for art at 
Eton than anything else during the last few years. Such considerations, 
however, do not invalidate the general proposition: they merely in- 
dicate that there are many other ways of killing a cat than choking it 
with cream. 

When interest, or the faculty of appreciation, is once awakened, 
there comes the question of how to develop it; but consideration of 
this is better postponed to a later stage. A more serious objec- 
tion to the contemplative and analytic approach, is that it gives little 
scope to the creative instinct. The objection has, however, an 
answer. This is not the place to discuss the theory of empathy, in 
relation to the study of a work of art; but even if that theory is not 
accepted in its fullest implications, I suggest that an important part of 
the effect of a work of art lies in the identification, partial at least, of 
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the spectator with the artist; and so the act of appreciation becomes in 
some degree one of vicarious creation. Certainly my own experience 
points in that direction. People who for one reason or another cannot 
make things themselves, find in the contemplation of things that 
have been made by others, the same kind of pleasure and exhilaration 
as was found in the making. Of course, the degree of pleasure 
attained may be lower and may be very much lower. In compen- 
sation, however, is the fact that development of the analytical and 
contemplative approach almost certainly increases sensibility, and 
widens intellectual interest, to a greater degree than does the practice 
of an art. 

This similarity in the effect of the practice of an art and of contem- 
plation and study, is one of the main points I put forward, since on 
it rests the argument that from the point of view of general education, 
the distinction between the two methods of approach is one of degree 
and not of kind; that each can in a different measure enable art to 
contribute its full share to a general education. If this view is justified, 
it puts a powerful weapon into the hands of the teacher, in that he is 
provided with two means of attaining his ends, which can be used 
alternatively or combined in varying degrees, according to the character 
and needs of the student. In general, each stage in education, primary, 
secondary and adult, needs a different combination. The problem is, 
What is best in the case of adult education? 

One of the great difficulties in adult teaching is the self-conscious- 
ness of the student. He is afraid to let himself go lest he make himself 
conspicuous, or make foolish mistakes. The tendency is for every 
question, every remark, every gesture, to be judged by the standard 
of, “How will it make me appear to others?”; and the result is that 
the adult instinct (or rather the adult anxiety) is not to express him- 
self but to produce an imitation of somebody else’s outlook or 
opinion, which appears suitable to the occasion. It is one of the 
teacher’s first duties to break down this self-consciousness; but it is 
peculiarly difficult to do so where the practice of an art is concerned. 

In the first place, there is the question of standards. The adult student 
as a rule does not start with the first essential in creative work, a clear 
notion of what he wants to do or to express; but with a muddled and 
misty view of this, combined with a hard and sharp conception of 
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rightness or wrongness, goodness or badness, in the kind of thing he is 
trying to make, judged by external and borrowed ideas. In fact, he 
puts the cart before the horse, and begins to criticize before he has 
begun to conceive. 

It is hard enough to mould material to express a firmly held con- 
ception; but it is far harder to do so when at every stage the student is 
asking himself: is this right? or, is this wrong? not with reference to a 
defined end, but to some other standard. The professional artist can 
get himself out of trouble—to a limited extent—by technical dexterity, 
which long training has given him. This dexterity the amateur lacks: 
and the result is apt to be disaster and discouragement. It may help 
to make the point clear, if one compares the paintings of young children, 
sympathetically guided, with that of older people. The young child 
almost always has an exceptionally clear idea of what he wants to do, 
and bothers comparatively little as to whether he does it well or ill. 
He goes ahead, judging each element in the painting only so far as it 
gets him nearer his end, properly contemptuous of such ill-judged 
adult remarks as, “Well, that isn’t like a tree,” secure in the fact that 
it is near enough to a tree for him. The older person, on the other hand, 
at once begins to think, “Is that tree good enough as a tree?” forgetting 
that the relevant question is, “Is that tree a good enough tree for the 
picture?” and even if he survives this difficulty, judges the finished 
product not by the test of how far he has done what he set out to do, 
but how far it would pass muster in the eyes of Tottenham Court 
Road, or some similar tribunal. 

But even if this difficulty of standards is overcome, the difficulty of 
technique remains. Every art is basically a craft; and even the clearest 
conception needs some manual skill to express it. Certain adults are 
naturally quick at learning a new technique. But with the majority, 
unless a technique is learned early, it is difficult to acquire. Muscles 
harden; and the co-ordination of hand and brain becomes less perfect. 
Once again, therefore, comes the risk of failure and despair. 

The inevitable conclusion is that the practice of an art can only in 
exceptional cases, and within certain limits, play a part in adult educa- 
tion. Yet I should be very reluctant to banish it altogether from any 
scheme of work. Quite apart from its direct results in education, some 
knowledge of technique is a very valuable piece of equipment in the 
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analysis and contemplation of a work of art. It is a definite aid towards 
getting the spectator en rapport with the artist. It is not merely that a 
knowledge of technique enables its quality in a great master to be 
appreciated; it is rather that the artist speaks through his material, and 
technical knowledge aids towards comprehension of his language. 
Above all, technical knowledge is a valuable means of preventing the 
spectator treating a work of art as an archeological specimen. A 
knowledge of the technical problems which the artist had to solve, and 
understanding of how they have been solved, helps to make the work 
a living and present reality. Such a knowledge of technique, however, 
does not imply any considerable level of technical accomplishment, 
but merely a familiarity with, so to speak, bricks and mortar. 

But if practice of an art is to be successfully used in adult education, 
I suggest that teaching must be individual, and that the teacher must be 
exceptionally sympathetic. In the first place, the particular art to be 
practised must be one in which the student is interested; and the 
students’ taste should be consulted both as to material, and the form 
into which it is to be put. For example, I have found adults who had 
no wish to paint, finding great happiness in modelling, or in making 
pottery. It is here, perhaps, that the distinction between the fine and 
applied arts may be practically useful. A student may often wish to 
become proficient in a useful art, who scorns such things as drawing and 
painting: and the desire to enjoy the finished result may be a valuable 
incentive towards embarking on an art as a means to self-expression. 
What a student wants to do is in many cases a result of what he has 
done in the past. It is worth while, therefore, finding out in some detail 
what kind of things a student liked to make, or wished to make as a 
child, and to encourage him to follow up this taste. Moreover, past 
interests or present occupation may give a useful lead as regards 
material; and incidentally help to solve technical difficulties, by 
utilizing previously acquired skill. 

In the next place, the student must be encouraged to believe that 
whatever he wants to do is right. I believe it is fatal to begin by 
criticizing a scheme or conception: the only criticism should be to 
help the student to clear his mind as to what he wants to do. In 
other words, what is wanted is to avoid muddled thinking, not to 
impose what the teacher considers to be right thinking. 
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Thirdly, the utmost care should be taken to see that the tech- 
nical equipment at a student’s disposal is both adequate and not 
embarrassing. As an example take painting. To start an adult—or 
anyone for that matter—with water-colour, is to start them with the 
most difficult and intractable medium there is, whose chief recommen- 
dation from the beginner’s point of view is that it is tidy in the home. 
It is better far to make a beginning in oil. All that is necessary is a 
canvas board, a palette, half a dozen tubes of paint, half a dozen 
brushes, some oil and turpentine and a few pots—all of reasonably 
good quality. Encourage the student to use plenty of paint, and to use 
big brushes, emphasizing that in oil mistakes can always be put right 
later. I have known not one but a dozen cases where ineffectiveness 
and despair have by this simple means been replaced by vigour and 
hope. But the mistake must not be made of too elaborate an equip- 
ment. The fitted paint-box is often a snare, with its confusing and 
(to the beginner) useless gadgets. 

Generally, however, I suggest that for adults study rather than crea- 
tion of works of art is the more profitable path to follow; and the 
question of method needs consideration. I have already mentioned the 
misconceptions to which the term “appreciation” gives rise. But I 
dislike the term, or rather its implications, on other grounds. In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the teaching of “appreciation” 
amounts to nothing more than the erection of a series of more or less 
arbitrary canons of judgment based on the teacher’s own likes or 
dislikes, which may perhaps be genuine, but are often derived from 
someone else. The revelation of why a particular person likes a par- 
ticular work of art is sometimes interesting. It may be of value to the 
psychologist, and it may perhaps help another person to see or 
realize some quality or characteristic hitherto ignored. But in general 
to begin the study of art by such means I hold to be a serious mistake, 
since it leads almost invariably to implanting in the student’s mind a 
series of objective tests as to the goodness or badness of a work of art: 
and almost automatically makes him incapable of understanding what 
is actually present in the work of art. 

Personally I feel that training in contemplation and analysis has 
three elements. 

First, the awakening and stimulation of interest. 
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Second, the training of the ability to see what is present in any 
particular work of art. 

Third, the study of how and why a particular quality and character 
came into being. 

In practice, these three elements may be combined; but they remain 
distinct elements, which require a different method of treatment. 
Take the awakening and stimulation of interest. In general it is not 
only wise but essential to proceed from the familiar to the unfamiliar. 
In a general course, I should feel tempted to begin with a lecture on 
Art in Daily Life; and try to demonstrate from everyday examples 
of buildings, furniture, pottery, etc., not what is good or bad, but what 
art means, and that it is important and something which inevitably 
affects us throughout our life. A short discussion on petrol stations 
and public-houses has often provoked the comment, “I didn’t realize 
that that was art: why, of course, it’s a most important thing.” Once 
provoke that attitude, and the foundations are well laid. Students will 
begin to look at the world with new eyes. 

Turning to the business of training students to see, it is remarkable 
how few people can look at a work of art, and see what is actually 
there. Many people are ready to talk about plastic quality, space 
relations, architectural design and so on; but the number of those who 
can tell you the material of which a work of art is made, the character 
of its design, its colour, the nature of the decoration used, the in- 
scriptions that it bears, and so on, is strictly limited. With my own 
students, I make a regular practice of getting them to write a detached 
and systematic description of some work of art which interests them. 
At first the results are often shocking; in a very short time and 
invariably, the capacity to see improves; and many students who 
have been through my hands have expressed their gratitude for a 
discipline which they have found profitable. 

But here, as before, it is essential to move from the familiar to the 
unfamiliar, from the known to the unknown. To begin a course on 
painting with an analysis of an Italian primitive or of a Surréaliste 
painting, is useless. Choose something that falls within the ordinary 
student’s realm of ideas. The English and the Dutch school provide 
plenty of material. Or again, in a course on architecture, don’t begin 
with a description of the Parthenon; rather use the Parish Church or 
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St. Paul’s. Moreover, in such arts as painting and sculpture, don’t 
despise the anecdotal and descriptive aspects. The first business of the 
teacher is to get the student interested; and an interest first stirred by 
trivialities can be developed to include essentials. 

But what I have called the description of a work of art should not 
stop short at an inventory. It must also include an analysis of relations; 
in other words, on the basis of inspection of detail, the fundamental 
factor of design must be considered. I cannot here go into details; 
but would emphasize that throughout the treatment should be objec- 
tive—to ascertain what is there—without introducing the element of 
praise or blame. 

The third stage, that of trying to explain why and how certain 
results have come about, is both the most difficult and the most 
interesting. The main elements to be considered are the personal 
character of the artist, the forces which have shaped that personality, 
and the circumstances leading up and controlling the production of the 
work of art. Here the method must be predominantly historical. The 
work of art must be compared with other work by the same artist, as 
an aid both to understanding his artistic personality, and to realizing 
its place in his career; it must be compared with other work of the same 
period, both in the same and in other material, to grasp its relation to 
the artistic character of the age; it must be considered in comparison 
with work which has preceded it and followed it, to understand its 
relation to the development of style; and it must be studied in re- 
lation to the political, economic, religious and cultural activities of 
the age in which it was produced, and even of the physical 
character of the district from which it came. This is the barest outline 
of the ground that has to be covered; but it is enough to indicate how 
consideration of even one work of art can be an instrument of great 
educational value. One point needs emphasis, that throughout, 
judgment on merits or demerits should be kept in the background. 
The aim should be, by every means possible, to put the student in the 
closest possible touch with the work of art, to provide him with the 
material for understanding it, rather than to provide him with ready- 
made canons of criticism. Only, I think, at the end should the problem 
be considered of why this, that or the other is or is not a great work of 
art. This is not to say that throughout the teacher’s personal 
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enthusiasms and likes and dislikes Should’be suppressed.’ Fréquently; 
they are the most potent means of awakening enthusiasin. aitt :nteres: 
in students; but they should be kept in their piace; as" expression of a 
personal view. 

One crucial difficulty which I have not touched upon, is the pro- 
vision of the means for study. A great danger to-day is over-reliance 
upon reproductions. Those of us who are fortunate enough to have 
the opportunity of frequent contact with works of art do not always 
realize that danger: since with us the reproduction plays the part it 
ought to play of a reminder, not of a substitute. Nothing, however, 
can replace direct contact with works of art themselves. It is one of a 
teacher’s first duties to get his students to visit and revisit every kind of 
fine building, gallery, museum and exhibition. In London, there is no 
excuse for this not being done; and at the national museums the 
services of the guide lecturer can be an invaluable supplement, obtain- 
able without cost, to the teacher’s work. Outside London, the diffi- 
culties are greater; but even so I feel that adequate use is not made of 
what facilities exist. Not enough use is made of the parish church, the 
town hall and similar buildings. Local art galleries and museums in 
England are often dull and dreary places; but there is a new spirit 
abroad, «nd I know that the curators of most of such institutions would 
welcome demands for help and co-operation. The local art gallery is 
beginning to realize the possibilities of special exhibitions, and of 
borrowing from wealthier centres. If those interested in education will 
indicate clearly what they want, and agitate to get it, they will im- 
mensely strengthen the hands of those who are anxious to provide it. 

Another problem of very direct personal concern to myself, is that 
of the training of teachers. Up to a few years ago, it was practically 
impossible for anyone to obtain systematic instruction in the historical 
approach to art. The establishment in the University of London 
of a department specially concerned with the history of man as a 
creative animal, has removed this obstacle. But if its work in that 
direction is to have its fullest effect, it calls for the co-operation 
throughout the country of those who believe not only in adult 
education, but in the part which art can play in its enrichment. 


“Adult 'Education and Adult Entertainment 
DENYS HARDING 
Mr. Harding is a Lecturer in Social Psychology at the London School of 


Economics. 


S far as there is any relationship at the present day between 

entertainment and education it is one of conflict, and by most 
educationists this is accepted as inevitable. At times they say so 
explicitly, more usually they imply it. In Recent Social Trends in the 
United States the President’s Research Committee reports: “With 
shorter hours of labor a program of education for adults may be 
developed and become widespread, although at present the great 
enemy to adult education is the competition of amusements.” In Eng- 
land the same point of view seems to prevail, and it must be admitted 
that at first sight it appears reasonable. It rests, however, on a rather 
superficial analysis of the situation. What has to be asked is this: 
whether the enemy of adult education is amusement and entertainment 
as such, or the forms these happen to take at the present time. 

The former alternative is implied, for instance, in the way people 
who genuinely want to raise the cultural status of the cinema tend to 
put aside the entertainment aspect of films as unworthy of serious 
attention. Sight and Sound may be taken to stand for a disinterested 
concern for films as a part of social life, but a glance through one of its 
issues immediately shows how little responsibility its contributors feel 
towards entertainment as such. Here is the beginning of an article 
which indicates in detail the archeological incompetence of the 
production of one film: “The Private Life of Henry VIII may be good 
entertainment, but it is feeble history, bad psychology, and worse 
archeology.” Another article welcoming films of “sociological” intent 
finds that until recently there had been only “here and there an 
occasional picture that had something more than just entertainment.” 
And Paul Rotha in the same number (Winter, 1933-4), after saying 
that a film may be judged first for the value of its theme and purpose 
and the way they have been treated, and, secondly, on its technical 
merits, goes on: “Thirdly, and most difficult because it can only be 
governed by individual taste, we might consider the film as entertain- 
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ment, that is to say whether or no it gives personal pleasure, and 
hazard if it is likely to produce a similar effect on other people. Frankly, 
this last consideration is as impossible to me as I am convinced it is 
to other persons.” 

- With this as the current attitude among disinterested workers the 
prospect for improved entertainment looks black—improved enter- 
tainment, that is, as distinct from the ousting of entertainment by 
various other things which may be excellent in their own way. The 
question we have to consider with a good deal of care is whether the 
cinema has necessarily made a cultural advance when it gives us 
pictures of sea-birds on the coast of South America in place of a Silly 
Symphony. It may, possibly, be fulfilling a new function better than it 
did the old one, but if both are functions which possess social value the 
net cultural profit from the change can hardly be assessed. It may be 
contended that good educational and “sociological” and “‘interest’’ films 
are usually entertaining too and that this is all we need ask. It is true 
they may be entertaining, but their success as entertainment is, and 
under these conditions must be, judged in relation to their avowed 
educational aim: are they sufficiently attractive to hold people’s atten- 
tion while the educating goes on? But that isn’t enough. That will only 
ensure that the entertainment is as good as it must be, not that it is 
as good as it might be. If its finer possibilities are to be realized enter- 
tainment must be developed for its own sake, with an understanding 
of its own special functions and not in the belief that its ultimate 
(and perhaps ulterior) justification is the educational one. 

Before this can be discussed, however, we need some agreement 
about the functions of entertainment. The question can best be 
approached by considering the difference between entertainment and 
recreation. Superficially it seems tempting to say simply that the one 
is “passive” and the other “active,” but closer examination shows that 
this is not a distinction that can be upheld. The passivity of a respon- 
sive audience at a play or a concert is only external, and the audience 
at a good play may be very much more active than the performers in a 
poor one. A really passive audience is never entertained; it’s just bored. 
This is the point overlooked by people who deplore the passivity of 
the entertainment offered by the cinema and the wireless and the 
gramophone and who prescribe doses of country dancing and madrigal 
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singing as an antidote; they too have got hold of the wrong end of the 
stick; instead of improving entertainment they want to replace it with 
something else. Implicitly they deny that it has any important use in 
itself, much like the people who attend only to the educational or 
sociological or archeological aspects of films. 

A more useful distinction between entertainment and recreation 
is to be found, I think, in the social situation which entertainment sets 
up and which recreation does not. In films, plays, novels, jokes, 
popular songs and pictures, and in a large part of the newspapers it is 
clear that the entertainer is describing or presenting what he takes to 
be interesting situations in what he takes to be an appropriate light. 
He expects his audience to agree that the situation is interesting and the 
attitude taken up towards it appropriate; implicitly he is asking for 
their sanction for his interests and evaluations. The film producer, for 
example, is all the time saying in effect: “Isn’t it lovely to wear these 
frocks—to live in these houses—to ride in cars like this! And isn’t it 
tragic and thrilling to sacrifice a great career in order to have one’s 
illegitimate babies.” If this really is what is going on—and it seems to 
me the vital fact about entertainment—then the function of the 
entertainer is of paramount importance. There occurs between the 
public and its entertainers a reciprocal sanctioning and reinforcement 
of each other’s interests, ideals, desires and attitudes; the sanctioning, 
broadly, of the community’s emotional life, and thus, indirectly, of its 
conduct and morality. Let me make the people’s films and I care not 
who makes their laws. 

This account of entertainment will obviously not apply without 
modification to such pursuits as watching football matches, admiring 
acrobatic feats, and so on. Even in these, however, it seems that the 
social situation of sanctioning exists to some extent: all these displays 
probably depend for their appeal on the fact that the skills are of a kind 
that would give the spectator some satisfaction if he were able to per- 
form them himself. We may not have actually tried to play football or 
do acrobatic feats, but we have most certainly found satisfaction from 
some form of physical dexterity or grace and we can respect people 
who have developed to a high degree potential interests of our own. 
This may be the reason for the comparatively slight appeal of long- 
time pole-sitting and dance marathons; these feats are too far from any- 
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thing we might enjoy doing ourselves. But in discussing entertainment 
of this kind one must obviously take account also of the element 
of danger or of competition which enters into most of them. Here, 
it may be, some such notionas that of “identification” between spectator 
and performer will be found to have explanatory value, though in 
general the ideas of identification and vicarious satisfaction in enter- 
tainment are, I believe, largely misused and their importance grossly 
exaggerated. That, however, raises questions beyond the scope of 
this paper. From the educationist’s point of view it is evident in any 
case that “‘display” entertainment is of less importance than the kind 
in which social communication and sanctioning are prominent. 

If one can accept the view that entertainment very largely sets the 
tone of popular emotional response and therefore of the subtler points 
of everyday conduct, its importance for the adult educationist should 
be obvious. At the present time the popular meaning of “education” 
tends to be limited to the acquisition or improvement of skills, 
increase of knowledge, and improved capacity for thinking; the 
capacity for feeling and evaluating is largely neglected. Yet it is by 
no means neglected in ordinary life even though no formal education 
is involved in its exercise. It is this side of one’s personality which is 
continuously active in the give and take of gossip and conversation. 
These fulfil, though in a less intense way, much the same functions as 
I have suggested that entertainment does. If a friend tells you that he 
saw a dreadful motor smash last night, or that Jones was frightfully 
funny when he got tight, or that Brown the lucky blighter won a 
hundred pounds in the Irish sweep—then he’s doing essentially what 
novelists, playwrights, journalists, comic songsters, and film indus- 
trialists are doing: he is presenting, more vividly or less, some of what 
he considers the more interesting possibilities of living, presenting 
them in what he regards as an appropriate light, and expecting you to 
sanction these interests and attitudes by forming a responsive and 
sympathetic audience. If you are bored with what interests him, or if 
you think his attitude wrong, the stage is set for some sort of educative 
process for you or him—or alternatively of course for a retrograde 
process. This kind of emotional exercise and education is going on 
incessantly, and in entertainment it appears merely ina heightened form. 

If this is so it becomes a great deal more reasonable to judge of 
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entertainment as being better or worse. The problem is at least no 
different from the problem of the better and worse in everyday 
emotional responses. If you permit yourself to think your friend’s 
attraction to street accidents morbid or his amusement at drunkenness 
inappropriate, you have an equal right to condemn the calamity 
mongering of journalists or the sentimentality of films. It is true that 
it is not all plain sailing when it comes to judging everyday emotional 
responses, but at least entertainment presents the same problem and 
not a separate and peculiarly baffling one. To wash your hands of it, 
as Paul Rotha seems to wish, is like washing your hands of the 
problem of the better and worse in conduct and saying that that 
“can only be governed by individual taste.” 

A slight verbal difficulty rather confuses the issue at this point. We 
make take the word “entertainment” to refer to a given performance, 
or to the satisfaction (the “entertainment”) that a given audience is 
getting from it. In this latter sense, naturally, “entertainment” is going 
to be hard to predict; it will depend just as much on the mental and 
physical state of the audience as on the excellence of the performance. 
This ambiguity in the use of the word allows us to say that when a 
man is tired or ill he may find bad entertainment more “entertaining” 
than he would good. Nevertheless we are justified in saying that there 
is such a thing as better entertainment even though he can’t appreciate 
it at the moment, just as there is a better diet than prunes and bran even 
though at the moment they may be the best thing we could have. 
It would be thoroughly reasonable to say of a film, “This isintolerably 
poor entertainment, but for a tired, semi-educated, and self-complacent 
audience it will probably be more enjoyable than anything better.” 
It is in this sense that I have used the word “entertainment.” 

It is in this sense also that entertainment is of serious moment to the 
educationist. It forms so large a part of social life that there can be no 
hope of opposing it successfully; if there is inevitable conflict between 
it and adult education, it is also inevitable that adult education will lose. 
But it seems at least possible that it is only a narrow conception of 
education that finds this conflict inevitable. Of what use are informa- 
tion and the ability to think clearly in certain directions if they leave 
their possessor at the mercy of every charlatan of feeling who pro- 
duces a film or writes a popular song? It is surely pathetic when 
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siudents with an economics training and advanced political opinions 
express their more intimate selves in “Little Grey Home in the West” 
or “Friend o’ Mine.” Few will believe that the adult educationist’s job 
has been done while that remains possible. Some might say indeed 
that in these directions it hasn’t even begun. 

For those people—and there must be many of them—who are 
already in agreement with this general line of thought the chief ques- 
tion will be‘“What’s to be done about it?” Here, naturally, there will be 
differences of opinion, especially as to how direct an attack ought to be 
made on the problem. The work done in literature and drama classes 
may clearly be expected to contribute to the solution, at least indirectly, 
for the kind of emotional discipline demanded in the competent 
reading of literature ought to have some effect even on the less 
strenuous pursuits of the student. Certainly the recognition of stan- 
dards of judgment in entertainment will depend on the existence of 
standards of judgment in the arts. 

Nevertheless there probably is something of a gap for most students 
of drama between, say, Bernard Shaw and Mae West, and it is worth 
while considering whether a more direct study of entertainment might 
not profitably be undertaken. An attempt to show the relevance of 
the higher forms of art to popular entertainment would almost cer- 
tainly be a mistake: the superiority of Shakespeare to Edgar Rice 
Burroughs is extremely difficult to demonstrate to people who enjoy 
Edgar Rice Burroughs. The beginning would have to be something 
much humbler—perhaps a comparison between the Standard and the 
Star in their selection and reporting of news, or between the sprightlier 
and the more tearful “lyrics” of the popular songs. Even work of this 
kind would presuppose a great deal more knowledge of the psychology 
of entertainment than at present exists. In fact an essential preliminary 
to any such work would be a very careful study of the possibility even 
in theory of bridging two gaps: the gaps dividing entertainment on the 
one hand from art and on the other from ordinary everyday interests 
and standards of judgment. It is largely because it forms this sort of 
no-man’s-land that entertainment as such receives so little intelligent 
attention to-day. And for the same reason there is something to be said 
for a class which would focus upon entertainment as its main concern, 
whether it went on later to literature or not. 
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What would be the chances for such a class? What would be the 
chances of getting students to make an intelligent and disciplined 
approach to entertainment, and what would be the chances that 
the existence of such students would have any effect on the 
general level of entertainment? Exactly the same, it seems to 
me, as the chances of establishing an intelligent and disciplined 
approach to economic topics and influencing practical affairs in conse- 
quence. The same difficulties would be met too. Long hours of un- 
satisfactory work and poor conditions of life inevitably increase the 
demand for mere relaxation and low-level entertainment during 
lei..1re, just as they increase the demand for catchwords in politics 
and nostrum-enthusiasms in economics. The enemy of adult education 
is not “amusements,” but the whole state of civilization and culture 
which makes the existing kind of amusements necessary. And in his 
general attempt to better things the educationist has no more excuse 
for leaving entertainment, and all that is bound up with it, to look 
after itself than he has for leaving economics to intuition and the 
guidance of newspaper proprietors. 


Local Information about Facilities for Adults 

The Manchester Education Committee has just issued 4 Survey of 
Facilities for Adult Education Available in Manchester. It is a well- 
classified and compendious account of every variety of educational 
activity; and it is interesting to note that the Committee gives a 
generous interpretation to the concept of adult education. This list 
includes for example antiquarian and record societies, literary societies 
and scientific clubs, social service guilds; and it enables every Man- 
chester citizen to select from a wide range the sort of community or 
cultural interest which is most likely to appeal to him. 

Many L.E.A.’s furnish lists of their facilities; but seldom are they 
as well edited and as explanatory as this one. A coldly informative 
catalogue is not enough to instigate new educational interests and more 
authorities might follow Manchester’s example by issuing an attrac- 
tively written and pleasantly printed pamphlet about their adult work. 
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“International Relations’ in Adult 
Education Classes 


GEORGE W. KEETON 
Dr. Keeton is Reader in English Law in the University of London. 


HORTLY after the War of 1914-18, Viscount Bryce wrote, in the 
course of a stimulating account of the function of the Press in a 
democracy:— 


“The power of the newspaper, one of the most remarkable 
novelties of the modern world, has two peculiar features. It has no 
element of Compulsion and no element of Responsibility. Whoever 
exposes himself to its influence does so of his own free will. He need 
not buy the paper, nor read it, nor believe it. If he takes it for his 
guide, that is his own doing. The newspaper, as it has no legal duty, 
is subject to no responsibility, beyond that which the law affixes to 
indefensible attacks on private character or incitements to illegal 
conduct. It is an old maxim that power and responsibility should go 
together, and that no man is good enough to be trusted with power 
for the employment of which he need give no account. Here, 
however, we have power which can be used without anything 
except conscience to restrict or guide its use. A journal is not liable, 
civilly or criminally, for propagating untruth or suppressing 
truth unless damage to a particular individual or harm to the State 
can be proved.”* 


The political philosopher might have added, but did not, that 
another characteristic of the power of the newspaper is its incon- 
sequence. Public memory is short, and it is oppressed by a super- 
abundance of “news” of every conceivable degree of importance or 
unimportance, and therefore, what a newspaper applauds to-day, it 
may condemn to-morrow. It is perpetually trying to anticipate 
the trend of popular enthusiasm, and to reproduce it. If the 
reader will turn back his mind to the fluctuations of the “leg-theory” 
controversy in Anglo-Australian cricket, he will find an example 
of what I mean—an example, moreover, which is not entirely 


* Modern Democracies. Vol. I. p. 119. 
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unconnected with international as well as inter-dominion relations. 
A little later in his discussion, Viscount Bryce observes:— 


“A journal which addresses itself specially to one particular 
section of a nation, be it a racial, or religious, or industrial section, 
needed as it may be for some purposes, can be dangerous if it 
presents to that section a purely partizan set of facts and opinions, 
exaggerating whatever grievances the section has, and intensifying 
its sense of separation from and antagonism to other parts of the 
nation. Those belonging to such a section who read other news- 
papers also will not be seriously affected, but where they see only 
their own class organ, and take its statements for truth, an irritable 
fanaticism on behalf of sectional ideas and class aims may be 
engendered. . . . It is the predominance in one particular area or 
among the members of one particular class, of a single newspaper, 
or of several controlled by the same person or group and working 
for the same ends, that threatens the formation of a fair and 
enlightened public opinion.”* 


No doubt in considering these words to-day, the reader will think 
immediately of Russia, Germany, Yugo-Slavia and Italy, where 
despotisms of varying types suppress and manipulate news in the 
interest of the ruling party, and succeed over a period (outwardly at 
least) in producing a mechanical acquiescence in their policy. It may be 
questioned, however, whether amongst even lowly-educated popu- 
lations, such obvious methods of news-manipulation succeed in their 
primary object of stifling doubts concerning the universal wisdom 
of the existing régime. Independent criticism is not destroyed; it is 
driven underground, and is probably more to be feared in the long 
run than that which enjoys the full publicity of a newspaper column. 
More insidious, however, is the appeal of the apparently independent 
newspaper in a country free from press censorship. False news is here 
comparatively rare, though far from being unknown, but the con- 
trolling authority, by its selection of news, and more, by its emphasis 
of one news item, to the detriment of another, and finally, by its total 
suppression of some news altogether, moulds the opinions, over a 
period of time, even of those who pride themselves upon taking a 


* Ibid. p. 121. 
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newspaper, but never reading the leading article. To take one im- 
portant example from recent international affairs, the Moscow trial 
probably represents a supreme example of news selection, and mis- 
placed emphasis, which anyone who reads the foreign press could not 
fail to realize; but how many people do? The result was that the general 
public opinion of this country was moulded upon exactly the lines 
that the Press wished. This was not due to Press ignorance, but to 
Press knowledge; but it is a humiliating thought that both the Foreign 
Office and the controllers of the Daily Press did not see fit to tell the 
public what had happened, and trust to common-sense. Instead, they 
played upon prejudice, fears, and instinctive dislike of Bolshevism 
with half-truths and far-fetched hypotheses, with the result that they 
eventually convinced both public and apparently themselves that some 
great travesty of justice had occurred. Inasmuch as the Press of this 
country has never troubled to explain what the Soviet system of 
justice is, or the international repercussions of the existence of that 
system of justice, the ordinary man may perhaps be forgiven for giving 
up at an early stage any attempt to discover what the dispute was all 
about, and for allowing himself to be taken passively exactly where 
his newspapers wanted to take him.* 

In the case of the Moscow Trial, there was, happily, never any 
question of war; but the student of international affairs reflects uneasily 
upon the completeness of Press propaganda immediately before and 
during the War of 1914-18, and is apt to regard a nationalist Press as 
a serious obstacle to international peace. No one really enjoys hostile 
criticism, and, therefore, the Press of each country suppresses that 
which is displeasing, as much for the sake of its circulation as for any 
political purpose. In this country, there have been newspapers which 
formed exceptions to this rule, of which, in the recent past, the 
Manchester Guardian has been the chief; whilst The Times of thirty 
years ago was rather more notable in this respect than it is to-day. 
On the whole, however, the Press never troubles to tell us what the 
foreigner thinks of us, unless either the criticism is flattering, or 
alternatively the Press wishes to hold up that foreign nation to what 
the law of defamation terms “hate, ridicule, malice, or contempt.” 


* The present writer wrote a book, The Problem of the Moscow Trial, giving a 
criticism of the trial, an exposition of the international position, and the opinions 
of the foreign Press. Two newspapers only reviewed it ! 
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This may seem to be somewhat wholesale criticism of the modern 
Daily Press, but it should not be misunderstood. There is a great deal 
to admire in its progressiveness, its insatiable quest for news, and its 
general healthy tone. Its purpose and educative value are at least as 
high as those of the B.B.C., though it is entirely free from subsidy or 
official control, and they are a good deal higher than the purpose and 
educative value of its rival in popular favour, the cinema. On the other 
hand, the Daily Press is far more directly concerned with political 
affairs than either of the other two media, and its control of the 
individual is more constant. Moreover, in the past few years in 
England, the tone of the general newspaper has become noiser, more 
staccato, as American high-sales methods have crept into Fleet Street. 
This, in turn, has made for greater irresponsibility. 

Accordingly, it would seem that for a healthy public opinion to 
exist, the individual should be trained to handle his newspaper with 
intelligent criticism. He should be able to discount its exaggerations, 
to fill in its frequent blanks, and to detect its false notes. Whilst this is 
a desirable ideal in respect of every phase of human activity to which 
the newspaper devotes its attention, it is an urgent necessity as far as 
foreign affairs are concerned. It is futile to talk of abolishing secret 
diplomacy when nine-tenths of a democracy are ignorant even of the 
elementary assumptions upon which diplomacy itself is based. 
Diplomacy will remain secret exactly so long as the nation as a whole 
is indifferent to its daily progress. The means of obtaining information 
upon international questions now exist in embarrassing profusion. 
There are Parliamentary debates, Parliamentary papers, reports of 
Commissions, reports of Chambers of Commerce, surveys under- 
taken by responsible organizations such as the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, to say nothing of the reports of proceedings of 
many conferences. If the ordinary citizen took the trouble to read even 
a small fraction of these—or alternatively, if he merely demanded 
accurate summaries of them in his newspaper, instead of accepting 
the inaccurate ballyhoo of some (generally titled) reporter concerning 
the individuals who produce the information, an important step 
towards the formation of an enlightened public opinion upon inter- 
national questions would have been taken. 

It is for these reasons that, when asked to state the scope of a course 
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in International Relations, I have hitherto replied that it represents 
an attempt to assist the student in reading the foreign news section of 
his newspaper. If the subject is divorced, even temporarily, from 
current problems, it is no longer International Relations; it may be 
Modern History, or it may be Economic Theory; but International 
Relations is unashamedly more empirical than either. There have been, 
in the recent past, efforts to build up some sort of a general syllabus 
for International Relations classes, but these efforts seem to me 
exceedingly ill-advised for several reasons. 

In the first place, the subject regarded academically, i.e. as a separate 
branch of systematized knowledge, is apt to bewilder the student by 
its immensity. A student progresses in International Relations in 
direct ratio to his acquisition of humility. Sometimes he begins by 
talking comprehensively of the post-war world system, either with 
approval or disapproval (generally in recent years I have noticed, 
with disapproval). Later, he talks of the European problem. At the 
beginning of his second year, he has appreciated the fact that the 
European problem includes scores of separate problems, distinct, yet 
somehow related. Normally, by the end of the second year he is asking 
that the third year should be employed in thrashing out some particular 
problem with reasonable exhaustiveness. This is as it should be. If 
the class is to have any real value, it should supply the student with a 
technique, used under supervision for the investigation of a particular 
problem, but available later for application to other international 
problems, as his attention is drawn to them. 

Another reason why a general syllabus is in my opinion impossible 
is that no two classes are ever alike in members or scholastic attain- 
ments. The present writer has no first-hand knowledge of literature 
classes, but he imagines that, within limits, the fact that one member 
of a class devoted to the study of nineteenth century English literature 
knows his Chaucer or his Shakespeare whilst another does not is not a 
serious obstacle to contact between them. It is true that one will have a 
more balanced outlook upon English literature as a whole, but the 
other’s literary appreciation need not be permanently impaired as a 
result of his ignorance, since appreciation is essentially subjective (or is 
this controversial?) However that may be, if one member of an 
International Relations Class has a sound, if elementary, knowledge of 
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modern history and general geography, and another has not, what the 
tutor says to the first may be incomprehensible to the second. I 
remember, with some humiliation, once discussing the Danubian 
problem for half an hour, at the expiration of which one member of 
the class, with a puzzled frown, asked me whether the Danube was in 
Europe or Asia. It may possibly be argued that such students ought 
not to be in a tutorial class at all—but my reply would be that it is 
exactly those students who should be. Adult Education Classes should 
not be pale reflections of University seminars, more especially as my 
experience of University seminars has been that there is a good deal 
of their technique which could be scrapped without serious loss. 
Adult Education is working to a different end, and its technique must 
therefore be its own. Moreover, there is nothing even remotely 
approaching a matriculation test, for the founders of the movement 
wisely saw that where the need was greatest, the results were likely 
to be the more pronounced. 

A third reason why no general syllabus is likely to prove satisfactory 
is that the equipment of tutors is (happily) far from uniform. The 
present writer was trained as a lawyer, and practises law as well as 
teaches it. Law is a discipline which moulds minds towards a common 
attitude to social problems. He therefore ensures that the students 
in his classes are made cognizant of the legal implications of a particular 
problem, and usually spends some time explaining the technique, and 
even the dictionary, of diplomacy. If a person wishes to play cricket 
he must have at any rate some knowledge of the rules, even though 
it is not necessary that he should be able to write a thesis upon the 
legality of “leg-theory.” Similarly, anyone who wishes to embark 
upon a study of international problems must know how international 
disputes arise, are negotiated, and are settled. At the same time, it is 
clear that there are many other factors which could be considered if an 
ideal class, with ideal students, and above all, with ideal tutors, were 
being conducted. There would be the theory of Public Finance, the 
theory of Politics, and a number of others. Other tutors undoubtedly 
choose one or more of these as their starting-point, and therefore, 
consciously or unconsciously, relate their later classes to the technique 
provided in the early ones. That means that there must be a great deal 
of variety in courses covering nominally the same ground, on account 
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of the attitude of the tutor himself, and it is an excellent thing that this 
should be so. 

From this, it follows that any tutorial course can cover only a part 
of the ground, from a particular point of view. This may prompt the 
question whether International Relations can properly be considered 
as a distinct subject of study at all. A conference representing very wide 
interests held at the London School of Economics in January last, 
came to the conclusion that it was, although it was a little difficult to 
discover exactly what their reasons were. Most members thought that 
the subject could be distinguished from Modern History, Economics, 
and so forth, but were unable to suggest specific criteria. The present 
writer suggests, with diffidence, that the distinction is to be found in 
the practical value of the subject. Modern History, Economics, 
International Law, etc., must necessarily be ultimately of practical 
value, but that ultimate value does not shape the course of exposition 
markedly. On the other hand, in International Relations, theory is 
consciously and directly applied to the solution, or failing that, to the 
comprehension, of international problems. To take an example from 
law, it is what Conveyancing is to the theory of the Law of Real 
Property—the practical application of principles of general validity. 
For this reason, I think it is important that International Relations 
Classes should work in close association with classes in kindred 
subjects. There ought to be, in each administrative unit of the move- 
ment, some small co-ordinating committee, which would suggest 
successions of tutorial classes to particular groups, securing continuity, 
and, moreover, the maximum benefit from them. 

Three more points remain for consideration, the first closely linked 
with the question of the scope of the subject. I found, in outlining the 
scope of courses in particular groups, that it had somehow got mixed 
up with the League of Nations, and that students had “‘no use for the 
League of Nations.” It took a good deal of time to disabuse their 
minds of this fallacy. The League of Nations is an international 
experiment of some importance, but it is not the function of a tutor 
to advocate the principles upon which it is founded, any more than it 
is his function to advocate Bolshevism or National Socialism. In fact, 
a tutor will do a good deal of harm to that public opinion which he 
seeks to assist in creating if he indulges in uncritical panegyrics. His 
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students will probably supply that intelligent criticism which he has 
been stimulating, and the League will not have benefitted by his 
efforts. I mention this because a number of text-books on Modern 
History and International Law assume that a new era in world-history 
dawned with the League Covenant. That seems to me as perilous a 
hypothesis as the assumption that new world-eras dawned with the 
Bolshevist Revolution, or the Fascist Revolution, or the Nazi 
Revolution. 

In fact, both tutor and student should consciously seek objectivity 
in considering international phenomena. They must analyse what is, 
before suggesting what ought to be. Sweeping generalities require 
swift exposure and condemnation, for they conceal the truth. After all, 
even the Peace Treaties were concluded by men of reasonable in- 
telligence—a circumstance which, I find, heavily propaganded 
students are frequently apt to overlook. Similarly, if the solutions to 
international problems were as simple as the journalist and the tourist 
allege, they would be eagerly adopted by bewildered nations. For this 
reason, a tutor must avoid at once the assumption that he knows the 
solution to everything, and the encouragement of students in such a 
mental attitude. He should reduce solutions to the status of working 
hypotheses. 

Finally, there is the question of written work, which afflicts all 
classes, and of which, therefore, the problem in relation to classes in 
International Relations is only one aspect. From my own personal 
experience of adult education classes, I have reached the conclusion 
that the first creative period is past; we are now in the period of con- 
solidation and systematizing. A good deal of the early initiative and 
enthusiasm of the tutor has been lost. He is told to do this, and he does 
it. An exceedingly efficient administration arranges troublesome 
details, leaving him free to impart wisdom. I am not sure that this is a 
good thing, for it involves a dilution of the tutor’s enthusiasm, and is 
slowly breeding a class of teachers, and not of leaders. When this 
reduction of function is purchased at a price, and that price is mass- 
produced written work, it seems to me that Adult Education has 
finally taken the wrong turning. We are substituting a mere counting 
of written words for the development of personality. In writing this, 
it must not be assumed that I regard the principle of written work as 
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wrong. It was rightly introduced by the Board of Education as 
evidence of good faith, amongst remarkably few cramping regulations. 
Our own administrations, however, are slowly erecting the Golden 
Calf of “fortnightly essays,” which in the end may overwhelm the 
movement. The principle is open to adverse criticism from innumer- 
able points of view. In the first place, there is no discrimination 
between various types of essay; in the second, the single effort of one 
student may represent more real labour than a dozen productions of a 
facile scrawler; further, Adult Education is not a whole-time job, and 
a certain elasticity is therefore necessary, unless the industrious are 
to be crowded out of the movement in favour of the “Home Duties” 
brigade. Finally, written opinions are valueless, unless informed, and 
unless essays are elementary, they cannot be churned out by persons 
who are pursuing occupations all day, at fortnightly intervals. Even 
for the whole-time University student, it is now becoming a little 
exceptional to exact them as frequently as was formerly the practice. 
These observations have particular point in regard to International 
Relations Classes. The whole purpose of this essay has been to show 
that it is the “newspaper mind” which we wish to destroy. Over a 
period, considerable progress can be made towards this end, but if too 
frequent essays are required, the student, in his haste to qualify, turns 
in his tracks, and gives one, in many cases, a leaderette of a declamatory 
type. In the first year, at any rate, I regard the too-frequent essay as a 
definite obstacle to progress, although, in later years, it has a positive 
value. Even then, however, I should prefer one, or at the most, two or 
three essays, built up over a period, and frequently modified, as the 
student’s field of knowledge expands. For the tutor to point out 
the student’s omissions and mistakes may be a good thing, but for 
the student to discover and correct his own is unquestionably better. 
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The Student’s View of Adult Classes 


ERIC LEE 


Mr. Eric Lee has been a Tutorial Class studenz, and for three years 
was Chairman of the Portsmouth W.E.A. branch. 


HE discussion following a lecture to an adult group is now 
Sedan as the feature distinguishing adult education from 
other forms of public instruction. In addition to its quality of demar- 
cation, discussion is in the best Greek tradition, so it has been made 
the old school tie of adult education by administrators who have 
neither understood its true nature nor accurately analysed the lessons 
it manifests. Most students look upon discussion as an opportunity 
for self-expression or even self-assertion. Tutors vary in their valua- 
tion; some avoid discussion, others welcome it as a make-weight, 
whilst a few accept it as an indication of the reactions of the students 
to the lecture. The remote administrator blithely remarks on the 
pooling of experience and the virtues of an interchange of ideas. 
Adult educational bodies, being notoriously democratic, thus uphold 
the rights of free speech and stimulate the expression of opinion on 
all the problems of the day. 

To the critic, however, the institution of discussion appears to be 
a convenient social drain-pipe through which theories and ideas 
obnoxious to a certain order of society are gently swilled and deposited 
far out at sea. After exercising their ingenuity in solving the problems 
of Europe their strength leaves them and adult classes sink into inertia. 
’ Undoubtedly it is a very pleasant state of rest, for has not the fetish 
of discussion been satisfied and have not numerous brilliant ideas 
been laid on its altar? With the laws of debate as its bible the adult 
class becomes a sacred assembly where the ritual of precedence and 
the power of authority are fully respected. The renegade bible-class 
student soon finds himself at home, for Cole, Laski and Freud are 
easily substituted for the heroes of the Old Testament. Those with 
a partiality for incense quickly grow to like tobacco. What more 
soul-satisfying moments are there within this paltry human experience 
than when one blows smoke-rings whilst a fellow student stammers 
over bimetallism or when one flicks cigarette ash carelessly aside 
whilst giving the tutor one’s considered opinion on Indian 
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self-government? Truly discussion is a just god, for its burden is 
light. 

Meanwhile, the high priest at headquarters boldly proclaims the 
non-political nature of his organization. Surreptitiously he may 
chuckle and congratulate himself that most adult students possess 
a definite political faith. The students, although priding themselves 
on their non-biassed approach to knowledge, let themselves go at 
week-end schools and other unofficial meetings. At these affairs the 
ensemble of organizers, tutors and students dilate on the technique 
of elections, the private lives of politicians, what happened in the 
lobby, and all those other absorbing topics known to the élite as high- 
politics. Thusa pleasant week-end passes and with a wink and a nod the 
meeting disperses and subsequently regroups itself in Appreciation 
of Music and Literature and Drama Classes. 

It is patent that the non-political label so proudly displayed by 
some adult educational associations is mere camouflage. Education 
has become the most powerful political institution in the modern 
State. The School is now even more valuable than the Church as an 
instrument of social control. Compulsory elementary education is 
conducted in an atmosphere saturated with discipline and external 
authority which necessarily engenders fear reactions sufficient 
to stunt curiosity and those other elements essential to the 
development of a pure personality. Individuals who are taught to 
touch their caps, to say “sir,” and to pay respect to every symbol of 
authority at the expense of their own integrity, become material 
highly suitable for the industrialist and the politician. The teachers 
suffer in the process, for the delayed perception that so many of them 
manifest indicates that their mentality is circumscribed by the class- 
room. Of the actual subjects taught in the elementary school the three 
R’s continue to be the stock-in-trade, and of this trinity the greatest 
is reading, for the ability to read renders an individual susceptible 
to the most exploited of all the means of mass suggestion. Those few 
individuals who manage to shake off the worst effects of their ele- 
mentary education are inevitably attracted to the adult educational 
movement. Here they can work off their repressed enthusiasms in 
discussion, and if that does not suffice to deplete their stores of energy 
then they can busy themselves in branch organization, for its voluntary 
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nature allows of that privilege. Thus the educational system produces 
inferiority and then sterility. This amiable practice, so far as it affects 
the adult end, has been described by one authority as “taming wild 
students.” A still higher authority probably regards it as castrating 
the commune. 

A sincere adult educational association fearlessly recognizing the 
political nature of its existence and the futility of its own exertions 
would soon effect an alteration. Such a change, however, seems 
hopelessly remote, for the adult educational movement has been 
functioning long enough to have become highly respectable. This 
quality is augmented by the prevalence of cap and gown, symbols of 
authority, and the predominance of the grant-grubbers. One can 
confidently anticipate the continuance of the status quo, for no wise 
government will abolish grants even although other services may be 
curtailed. Indeed,a government may go so far as to hold out hopes of 
increased support as times grow more difficult, assured of the fact 
that the university tutorial class will remain the apotheosis of the 
village pump. 

Until the political consciousness emerges on the plane of reality 
one can only hope for a major internal reform to be effected. The 
nature of this reform becomes apparent when one observes the adult 
class in action, that is, in discussion. Here the most pronounced 
feature is the heterogeneous nature of the class. The mutual exchange 
of opinions by people of different type has its advantages, especially 
during the study of such subjects as the social sciences where each 
student’s experience may be unique and therefore valuable. But to 
extol the advantages of heterogeneity and ignore the disadvantages is 
simply to refuse recognition of the major symptom of the disease 
that is threatening adult education. The age distribution alone of most 
classes is sufficient to produce tremendous barriers. Older members, 
mostly the product of the cane-and-cram-them period, naturally 
approach adult education from a different angle than the young student 
who has lately left some form of consecutive study. No better place 
exists for observing the results of a continuous education than the 
adult class. Those whose memory of the secondary or technical school 
is still green are clearly marked from the older people, not so much 
from the point of view of a more systematic organization of factual 
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knowledge, but that most young students have formed good mental 
habits. The ability to discriminate and generalize is far more pro- 
nounced in the continuous student than in one whose educational 
career has suffered an hiatus. One hears much of the educating 
influences of life and one must agree that there is something in this 
assertion if life be understood as being full and free. The life of most 
adult students, however, is a syncopated affair from one Friday to 
the next. Dogmatism, although natural to age, is at times annoying, 
and certainly of doubtful value in discussion. None can but admire 
an old man whose enthusiasm leads him publicly to proclaim the virtues 
of proportional representation or the taxation of land values, but to 
sit through a twenty-four lecture course with such an advocate 
demands something more than enthusiasm on the part of the younger 
student. 

The sex grouping of adult classes is becoming important in view 
of the fact that women students are numerically in the ascendant. 
Although many of these students are of the utmost value to voluntary 
educational associations by rendering services that men usually avoid 
it cannot be said that they have received any special consideration. 
It is false to assume that men and women are mentally similar and that 
the same educational technique is suitable for both sexes. There 
is, it is true, a growing number of masculine women, the sort who 
proclaim the independence of their sex concurrently with the imitation 
of masculine habits, dress and tonsure, and for such folk co-education 
seems essential. But what may be called the feminine woman is a 
student vastly different from the male. Her interests, powers of obser- 
vation and self-expression are on an altogether different plane. In 
a class of men and masculine women the purely feminine student is 
neglected and the hostile atmosphere may be sufficient to cause her 
to take no further interest in the class. The institution of women’s 
classes would do much to remedy this state of affairs. 

In discussion the effects of vocation on an individual’s mental 
characteristics become apparent. Undoubtedly such effects are 
diminishing, but their existence in however small a degree is sufficient 
to increase the complexity of the adult class. Time was when the 
craftsman was in emotional and intellectual contact with his material, 
and his creative faculties were given full rein. Now that production 
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is being revolutionized by treating the labourer as a non-rational 
being, which process it has pleased some wag to call the rationalization 
of industry, employment cannot be said to be of educational value. 
Indeed, the nature of some men’s work is sufficient to prevent 
further intellectual development. Most parents are aware of the 
dehumanizing effects of the factory and advise their children to 
seek a more congenial vocation. The adolescent does not require 
much persuasion in this direction, for an office life has attractions and 
advantages unknown in the factory. Recruitment to industry is thus 
affected and the rough differentiation of mental types into black- 
coated and manual workers becomes more marked when a few years 
of employment have elapsed. Already the results of such differentiation 
are apparent in the adult educational sphere, for an analysis of the 
vocations of students shows that black-coated workers are becoming 
more numerous than their brothers in the workshop. This tendency 
cannot be regarded as desirable and attempts should be made to 
divert some of the interests of the manual worker to cultural affairs. 
A monotonous factory existence demands a leisure of sensation and 
excitement and unfortunately this cannot be found in the adult class- 
room. There is a psychological limit to the degree of sensation that 
an individual can experience and it is evident that adult education 
organizers are confidently anticipating that event. 

The motives prompting students to join and remain interested 
in the adult education movement vary from extreme egoism to 
a polite desire to keep the show going. Students’ contributions to the 
adult class and the treatment that they expect differ sufficiently to 
constitute a positive hindrance to serious study. The dilettante who 
treats his education like a menu card is bound to cause trouble in 
a class of students who are anxious to devour every scrap of knowledge 
and apply it to their political pursuits. Similarly, the student who 
considers himself the advance-guard of some ultra-revolutionary 
movement can be such a nuisance as to cause some of the members 
to leave. 

Clearly the complex heterogeneity arising from differences of 
motive, age, sex and vocation is sufficient to call for a special educa- 
tional technique. The administrator and organizer have failed to 
formulate and foster the correct method of conducting adult education 
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and their inefficiency in this respect has been a principal cause for the 
apathy with which the majority of our citizens regard cultural insti- 
tutions. The class system is quite all right when the students are com- 
paratively homogeneous, indeed, the word class becomes a misnomer 
if the students are not mentally similar, but to make it universal in 
adult education simply shows a complete lack of understanding of 
the nature of the adult student. 

Individual tuition is the student’s ideal and although this will 
eternally remain financially impossible yet a sufficiently good enough 
approximation can be made with the exising machinery to satisfy 
the majority of students. By substituting a regional plan for the existing 
system of separate classes and allowing a student to pass from one 
tutor to another a new lease of life would be given to the adult educa- 
tional movement. The most popular subjects at present studied can 
be conveniently generalized as Sociology, Art and Natural Science. 
Tutors within a given area and possessing the necessary qualifications 
to lecture in one of these main divisions could correlate their syllabuses, 
and a comprehensive programme containing names of tutors, times 
and places of meeting and a précis of the subject matter of each lecture 
could be published some time before the commencement of each 
session. Armed with such a pamphlet the voracious student could 
spend a winter of delight. Whereas now one has to sit through two 
or three lectures specially designed for fellow class-members whose 
requirements differ from one’s own, under a regional system a selection 
of lectures on those particular aspects of the general subject of greatest 
appeal to the individual could be made and attendances planned 
accordingly. 

Such an arrangement calls for ingenuity on the part of organizers 
and tutors and discrimination by the students, but its universal 
adoption would serve to create a new interest and stimulate everyone 
to fresh endeavours sufficient to more than balance any initial disad- 
vantages that the change-over may entai!. The organizer will have to 
do some organizing and drop the supervising attitude that he has 
adopted in recent years. He will have to plan each regional unit so 
that it is small enough for students to experience minimum difficulty 
in getting from one meeting-place to another and yet large enough to 
admit of a good selection of tutors. Rural areas may be difficult to 
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plan and a sparse population may necessitate the continuation of 
the class system. Fortunately rural students are much of a type, and 
the resulting homogeneity of the class allows a high degree of 
efficiency to be obtained. 

The public exhibition of his syllabus and the harassing prospect 
of a strange voice in discussion will stimulate the tutor to nobler 
efforts. The too-frequent syllabus that commences “Lecture No. 1. 
Introduction. Nature and scope of the subject,” and concludes with 
the last lecture styled “Summary of the above,” will have to go. 
It is a wonder that such feeble syllabuses have been accepted and 
tolerated for so long, as the adult student likes to make a flying start 
and finish with a click. Tutors will have to take a wider interest in 
the main division of knowledge in which their subject falls. The 
perennial single-subject tutor who confidently expects to repeat his 
orderly array of lectures word for word, as he has done for the last 
ten years or so, will find the regional system unsuitable to his technique. 
Adult education will suffer no real loss, however, by the retirement 
of the mono-mentor. Some tutors may object to the loss of personal 
contact that a migrating studenthood entails. Such an objection 
arises from a false estimate of the students’ wishes. All that is required 
of the tutor is that he should lecture and not employ those music-hall 
artifices that make the teacher something between an actor and an 
acrobat. The elementary-school antics of some tutors are positively 
repulsive to the adult student. It is quite bad enough to attend lectures 
in an elementary class-room, adapt the form to infant desks, write 
notes on one’s knees and sample an atmosphere already exploited 
by forty or fifty other human beings. 

A possible effect of the regional system is the closer co-operation 
and even partial amalgamation of the various bodies promoting adult 
education. The prevailing overlapping, antagonism and inefficiency 
that one finds could easily be remedied if the separate associations 
stopped worshipping their birth certificates. Honest rivalry has its 
advantages, but the competition in adult education cannot be 
honoured with such a lofty title. Some bodies have sought to increase 
their strength by prostituting their resources, corrupting culture and 
presenting the student with a false scale of values. One particular 
organization is fond of week-end schools to which so-called delegates 
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are sent carriage-paid from branches near and far. Usually the tutor at 
these week-end parties has been at the game before. Knowing the 
political bias and prejudices of his audience he can deliver his lecture 
in such a way as to evoke a rapturous response, and if he tells the 
students something that they already know the success of the school is 
assured. Votes of thanks are passed and the tutor is promised another 
engagement, and a fee, at some future date. It is to be hoped that a 
co-ordinated regional programme will increase the standard of adult 
education and put to shame those people who regard a railway journey 
and a week-end in a strange town as essential to the assimilation of 
knowledge. 

The structure and organization of any voluntary association, 
however well planned, are not the only conditions for success. What 
is more important is an enthusiastic membership animating the 
structure and spreading its influence abroad. But before emotion 
can enter the sphere of public instruction the current conception of 
the nature and purposes of education will have to be abandoned. To 
regard education on the one hand as a sinister political weapon and 
on the other as something divinely separate from the affairs of life 
are views opposed to the best interests of humanity. Tyranny of 
mind and cloistered knowledge belong to the age of darkness. The 
air of academic restraint and abstraction that many would have us 
believe is the ideal of intellectual life is nothing less than a mask for 
indifference, cowardice and even callousness. No sincere student 
worthy of his place in the adult educational movement can remain 
untouched by an analysis of some social maladjustment. The sympa- 
thetic interpretation of statistics, the revitalizing of symbols that some 
regard as abstract numbers and a complete negation of so-called laws, 
have ever been the prime conditions of social progress. For the adult 
educational movement to succeed it must raise the taboo on the 
passionate outburst, realize that the emotional element is essential 
to activity and acknowledge the fact that mankind is not entirely 
rational. The select isolation and rigid conformity to an antiquated 
technique must be abandoned to allow the living student, proud of his 
worldly contacts, to expand. The coherent alignment of human 
associations will then be assured. 
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“A DIRECTOR OF EDUCATION” 


This controversial article, whose authorship is of necessity anonymous, 
confronts the advocates of a higher School Leaving Age with 
an alternate policy. 


HE ‘“‘Hadow Report” appraised the practice of the more pro- 

gressive education authorities, analysed and annotated it for 
the benefit of others, and commended to them certain general con- 
clusions based on the evidence set down. More than most official 
reports it gained currency outside professional circles, and its prestige 
has grown with its distribution. Indeed there is beginning to attach 
t« it the sanctity of Holy Writ; and if no one yet has claimed that it is 
vc ~bally inspired, people sometimes talk as though its recommenda- 
tions had prophetic sanction. Its authority is usually claimed by those 
who advocate the immediate raising of the school leaving age; and these 
missionaries draw away the hem of their garment from the heretic 
who dares to question the foundations of their faith. Then, in a humane 
and balanced speech, the President of the Board of Education says in 
effect “Whatever in the abstract may be the merits of raising the school 
leaving age, it is inopportune to do so now. We are not ready for it; 
the argument from unemployment is fallacious; and there are more 
urgent calls on what little public funds are available.” The faithful, 
in an uneasy chorus, have endeavoured to explain away this apostasy 
of the High Priest on the ground that he acted under dire pressure from 
the Treasury, the Secular Arm. 

The object of this brief article is respectfully to suggest that, so far 
from being an ignominious surrender to the forces of darkness, the 
President’s decision has been wise and statesmanlike and in the best 
interests of the Public Service he is called on to uphold. And in my 
support I will invoke in my turn the Writ. The title of the “Hadow 
Report” is Zhe Education of the Adolescent. It laid down broad 
lines on which every child attending a public elementary school should 
after eleven receive some sort of properly organized post-primary 
education. Those who did not go on to some institution which 
specialized along academic or technical lines were to be housed in 
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separate senior schools which would be equipped to give something 
more than a prolongation of primary education. As one item only of 
this scheme the minimum age of leaving school should be raised to 15. 
Whether in the conditions of modern England this particular recom- 
mendation were wise or not, I am not prepared to hazard: there are 
arguments for and against. But I make an earnest plea that we should 
give up thinking of those who want to raise the age at once and those 
who don’t as respectively the forces of light and darkness. I am tired 
of being called a hardened old reactionary by bright young people 
who think that to keep all children another year in school is necessarily 
to give them another year of valuable and suitable education. Let us 
recognize this problem for what it is, one element to be weighed in 
considering what I personally regard as our major national problem 
to-day, the upbringing of the adolescent. I see that an all-Party Council 
has been formed to urge the raising of the school leaving age, with Mr. 
John Buchan as Chairman. Under his guidance we may be sure that the 
deliberations of the Council will be practical: let us hope that the needs 
of the adolescent as a whole will not be lost sight of. 

The Children and Young Persons Act 1933, which one rarely sees 
mentioned in this connection, points the way to think of the whole 
age-group fourteen-to-seventeen or eighteen as one. In handing 
over to the Local Education Authorities some new powers, some 
developments of old powers and some powers transferred from the 
police, that Act appoints different ages up to which the varyirig 
responsibilities of the Authority are to be exercised, and introduces 
the new and important conception of the child or young person who is 
in need of care and protection. It is better to help a lad to grow up a 
decent citizen, than to wait till he goes wrong and then send him to 
Borstal. A brief experience of its workings suggests that this Act, less 
by any new provisions than by the new focus which it has helped 
to give to thought about the adolescent, may be an important land- 
mark in social progress. 

Then there is the project of Day Continuation School, for which, 
as for raising the school leaving age, the Education Act of 1918 first 
made statutory provision. It was a project conceived in high hope, and 
abandoned after early experiments had been overwhelmed in the first 
of the post-war waves of economy. Some think it was prematurely 
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abandoned; that if half the energy that has urged the raising of the 


leaving age had gone to devise practical means of bringing Day 
Continuation Schools once more into being on a statutory basis, we 
should now be in a more hopeful position to advance; and that even 
now the project should be reviewed and reconsidered. Originally the 
two things were designed as complementary, not as alternatives. If one 
only must be chosen (and those who advocate raising the age recognize 
the urgency of economy to this extent) then I hope the All-Party- 
Council will seriously review both. The administrative difficulties 
are not much greater on the side of the Day Continuation School, to 
put it at its worst. And you would get on the one hand another year of 
schooling, which (even granted what we haven’t yet got, a series of 
schools in which the pupil would not mark time) would still turn the 
ex-elementary school child out on to the world during the most 
difficult period of adolescence without further surveillance; on the 
other hand a system under which he may learn less out of books, but 
would be kept for at least two years of early industrial training in 
touch with a great system of education, concerned at that time more 
with his spirit than his brains. Only so will the worst gap in our system 
be bridged. 

I have only space to mention in passing other lines along which the 
policy of Local Education Authorities for higher education is feeling 
after this conception of a unified responsibility for the whole group 
of adolescents from 14 to 18. Organized Continued Education, 
the Technical and Art Colleges and their satellite junior institutes, are 
realizing more and more their responsibility for the cultural as well as 
the vocational education of their young people, and are establishing 
contact with voluntary agencies which through clubs and juvenile 
organizations committees have been working somewhat at hap- 
hazard. Recently a Conference convened by the National Playing 
Fields Association has focussed thought and attention on a similar 
linking up of recreational facilities. Many authorities have been work- 
ing for years to remove the anomaly that all too commonly exists, 
whereby a boy who is taught to play football at school, and to enjoy it, 
has no chance of another game from the time when he leaves school 
until he is grown up. I would also add, in one sentence, the growing 
sense of medical as well as intellectual responsibility, and the 
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increasing range of the Authorities’ Medical Service, including the new 
psychological child guidance clinics. 

A new force also making towards bridging this gap is coming into 
existence in the autumn, the Juvenile Instruction Centres to be set up 
under the Unemployment Act of 1934. These aim at doing rather more 
intensively for one type of juvenile, the unemployed, what the Day 
Continuation School would do for all. They labour under the dis- 
advantage that they must necessarily treat the unemployed as a class 
apart from the rest of the community; but if they succeed in giving 
“the boys and girls a real interest in life, to keep their minds and 
fingers active and alert and their bodies fit. . .” they will have achieved 
something more than their immediate objective of mitigating the 
evils of unemployment. They will have brought Day Continuation 
Schools as a practical issue many leagues closer. They will have shown 
that difficulties of accommodation and staff can be surmounted with 
enthusiasm, and that the moral contact with the child who has left 
school is worth while—but now I am getting into the realms of 
prophecy. 

It is worth while to consider for a moment the argument one hears 
so often, that, educational considerations apart, the raising of the 
school leaving age is likely to be a substantial contribution towards 
the easing of juvenile unemployment, even to the extent of being a 
substitute fer the Juvenile Instruction Centres. This was definitely 
claimed by Lord Sanderson in opening the debate in the House of 
Lords. The President of the Board dealt with this argument ably and 
at length in his reply, pointing out among other things the unequal 
division between areas of the supply of and demand for juvenile labour, 
and its necessary immobility. But it is the “broad conclusion” which 
he urged upon the House that is the real answer:—‘“‘That the fourteen- 
to-fifteen-years group is only a fraction of the whole problem of the 
fourteen-to-eighteen-years group and that after 1935 it is a diminishing 
fraction. Therefore, I think it is important that that should be stated in 
order that we may get the fourteen-to-fifteen-years problem into 
something like its right perspective in relation to the whole thing.” 

This is admirable realism: he is equally realistic on the more purely 
educational side. The assumption both in the act of 1918 and in the 
“Hadow Report” was that properly equipped and organized junior 
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schools should be available to give the fourteen-to-fifteen-year-olds 
sound value for their extra year. Are they? No. Reorganization was 
stopped half way through in the name of economy; and though the 
shrinking of school population is creating vacant places in some areas, 
in others that population is growing. The dual system, and divisions 
within the Church of England itself, still stand in the way of re- 
grouping: it is the easier cases that have been tackled, and the harder 
that remain. Let us face the facts and begin at the beginning. If it is 
decided that the age is to be raised, push on with reorganization, 
create proper senior schools, and when these begin, as they undoubt- 
edly will, to attract children to stay beyond the age of 14 voluntarily, 
then and only then, with the support and example of the more en- 
lightened parents, bring compulsion to bear on the remainder. If we 
don’t prepare this ground thoroughly then we are courting disaster. 
Will anyone deny to-day that had the age been raised as was urged 
at any time in the later 1920’s it would have been a national disaster? 
The wave of reaction in 1931 would have mounted even higher and 
swept us back beyond the point from which we had painfully advanced. 
The tragedy of the London Day Continuation Schools is a recent 
warning. 

This brings me to the end of what I hope may be read as a plea for 
realism and not for reaction. And I put forward one constructive 
suggestion: Even at this late hour, let us remember the Day Continua- 
tion School and what it stands for. In the House of Lords debate, 
Lord Trent, on the basis of fourteen years’ experience, advocates the 
Day Continuation School versus the extra year of full-time schooling. 
He goes on to speak of the discipline which a job teaches and the 
good effect on the lad of that discipline and continued education going 
on concurrently. I cannot do better than quote as he quoted a letter 
from the Headmaster of a Day Continuation School. 

“It is continuity of education up to years of stability that matters, 
and the break that usually occurs results in collapse. . . . If it became 
a choice between raising the age of fifteen or instituting continuation 
schools, I believe the latter would be far more effective ... the 
Local Authorities must tackle the problem by co-ordination between 
the Juvenile Employment Bureaux, the School Clinics, and the Day 
Continuation School.” 


Literature and the Working-Class Student 
R. D. CHARQUES 


Mr. Charques is the author of “Contemporary Literature and Social 
q porary 
Revolution.” 


HE difficulty with the teaching of literature, of course, is that 

literature cannot be taught. What can be taught is rather the 
study of literature—names, dates, periods, movements, tendencies, 
influences, styles and the like—which is quite a different thing. A great 
deal of the teaching of literature does in fact consist of documentation 
of this kind, a sorting out and ticketing of information. Unfortunately, 
the effect is worse than it need be because the limitations of this 
approach to literature are not always recognized, teacher and student 
being apt to conclude that they are getting a deeper insight into the 
plays of Shakespeare when they are only toiling up the mountain of 
Shakespeare criticism and annotation. 

This is not to suggest that conventional methods of study are of no 
use in developing a love of good literature. Obviously they enable us 
to discriminate in our reading; they help to give us our bearings once 
we have arrived; they map out the country. Obviously, further, a 
knowledge of Shakespeare’s sources or of the construction of the 
Elizabethan playhouse, its intrinsic interest apart, helps us to approach 
the plays in a somewhat more intimate way. But such knowledge has 
very little bearing on the actual experience of reading any of the plays. 
Familiarity with Plutarch is not a substitute for a delight in words and 
imagery, and nobody gets a special kick out of Antony and Cleopatra 
through knowing the architecture of the apron stage. This, perhaps, is 
to labour the obvious; but it needs to be said that, in literature as in 
life, learning is one thing, experience is another. And in both it is the 
experience, not the learning, which is important. Literary history, like 
any other kind of history, has its own fascination, but this should not 
be confused with the enjoyment of literature. 

The historical and textual study of literature is a specialized occu- 
pation. As for literary criticism in the broad sense, it provides the 
student above all with a form of discipline, a guide to the cultivation 
of taste. Its uses are thus specially relevant to the needs of the adult 
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student, who has generally lacked cultural opportunities in youth and 
who is not seldom aware of his shortcomings in the matter of forming 
literary preferences. The sort of self-knowledge or self-discipline that 
we call taste is an acquired thing, not a gift of nature. But it is for the 
most part acquired unconsciously: it is the product, that is to say, of 
general knowledge rather than of particular study. What makes a man 
prefer Milton to Stephen Phillips is not, in the first place, an acquain- 
tance with the forms of English blank verse, but simply a degree of 
feeling for literature. Milton’s Satan strikes a responsive note of emo- 
tion in us; Stephen Phillips’s magniloquent heroes leave us cold. It is 
only after this contact of experience, so to speak, between the poet and 
ourselves that our formal critical sense comes into play and reinforces 
the impression that Milton’s blank verse is noble utterance and Stephen 
Phillips’s is empty sonority. In other words, although criticism pro- 
vides us with fairly definite standards in these matters, it does not in 
any way make or mar the esthetic experience, which is, indeed, only 
an extension or heightening of our normal experience. It is this truism 
which is at the back of the saying that we take away from a book only 
as much as we put into it. 

In suggesting that the purpose of criticism is, or should be, to con- 
firm our esthetic experience, to give it consciousness and direction, I 
do not intend to join in the fashionable hunt for “principles of literary 
criticism.” My object is simpler than that. I am concerned with the fact 
that working men and women, who often need assistance in their 
reading, are not always given the opportunity for getting the most out 
of good literature. Partly, it seems to me, owing to the teacher’s un- 
conscious bias about the nature of esthetic enjoyment and the business 
of criticism, the working-class student’s appreciation of literature often 
takes an unnecessarily abstract and barren form. In expressing the 
view that it is modelled too closely—and quite unfittingly—upon 
what, in the last resort, must be called the bourgeois appreciation of 
literature, I hope I shall not seem to be dealing with abstractions or with 
doctrinaire fancies. I am merely trying to distinguish between middle- 
class habits and working-class needs, between the attitude to art and 
culture of a privileged section of the community and the attitude to 
art and culture of the mass of wage-earners, between two necessarily 
different types of outlook upon the arrangements of society. At any 
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rate, the tendency in adult education, as I see it, is to gloss over the 
distinction and to impose middle-class standards upon working-class 
aims. The result, so far as the working-class student is concerned, is 
to confuse literature with a kind of gossip about literature, to substitute 
for living and changing realities fixed and formal issues, to abandon 
experience for learning. The ideal of connoisseurship, of taste in the 
arts as an end in itself—the cultural ideal of bourgeois society—has 
bitten the working-class student pretty hard. 

I would suggest that there are two things which the working man 
or woman with a love of literature should try to avoid. The first is too 
great a faith in the orthodox apparatus of criticism—or indeed in any 
unorthodox apparatus. The peculiarly scholastic emphasis of the 
culture of our day tends to disguise the fact that culture is more than a 
matter of knowing the right labels, that there is no particular virtue in 
this business of labelling poets and novelists. It does not matter in the 
end whether or not we pronounce judgment upon this or that poet; 
we go to Paradise Lost for its poetry, not for a definition of Milton’s 
greatness. Far too much, it seems to me, of the working-class student’s 
feeling for literature is diverted to definition, classification, a hierarchy 
of merit, and so on. The living word itself is apt to get overlooked in 
the process. And it is only the power of the living word to touch our 
heart and imagination that justifies our pretensions to “study” great 
literature. 

The second thing to be avoided, in my opinion, is estheticism —that 
is, the estheticism of the existing order of society. The cultivation of 
the esthetic feelings in isolation from all other feelings is part and 
parcel of the prevailing idea of culture and the characteristic vice of the 
humane studies to-day. Consider, for instance, the indifference to the 
existence of slums or to the voluntary hospital system or the malnutri- 
tion of children or armament expenditure or any other of the iniquities 
of the existing social system that may go, and not infrequently does go, 
with a delight in Greek sculpture or an enthusiasm for Proust. Modern 
zstheticism sacrifices all that we commonly understand by social 
feeling to its own peculiar sensibility. Yet it is plain enough that 
esthetic feelings cannot flourish in a vacuum of their own; they become 
diseased, incurably diseased, when we try to dissociate them from our 
general feelings about life. And the disease of bourgeois zstheticism, 
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which regards literature and the other arts as purely private and per- 
sonal activities, divorced from all the material interests and preoccupa- 
tions of society as a whole, is in fact the familiar disease of decadence. 
The habit of detaching literature from its origins in the ordering of 
social life, of tearing it away by the roots from the soil in which art is 
nourished, is the familiar habit of a dominant-class culture. It is 
exceedingly inappropriate, it seems to me, to the working-class student. 

It is necessary, after all, to bear in mind the simple truth that a 
people’s culture takes form and colour from the economic ordering of 
society. It is part of the civilized superstructure of art, morals, religion, 
law and the rest which is built up on the basis of the productive rela- 
tions in society. Whatever its mysteries, literature is not an uncondi- 
tioned and heaven-sent activity, but the literature of a period of civili- 
zation, of an epoch of history marked by a particular economic organi- 
zation, a particular variety of institutions. It is of a particular time and 
place. Great literature is “timeless,” in the cant phrase, only in the sense 
that its human sympathies seem to us to have lasting value. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Bunyan, Milton, Swift, Shelley, Dickens, Hardy illustrate 
progressive stages of thought of a developing social order; their ideas, 
their prejudices, their philosophy, their style of expression are in each 
case derived from a different historical background, a different complex 
of material and intellectual factors. But these writers have in common 
—and this, of course, is the mystery—a degree of humanity that 
triumphs over the limitations of time and place. Each is of his age, to 
which indeed we give the name of Chaucerian England, the age of 
Shakespeare, Puritan England, etc. Each bears the stamp of the 
institutions of his age. But in the work of each of them there is an 
understanding of life and a sense of human values that is significant, 
we feel, for all kinds of society, including our own. 

Clearly what is important to us to-day in Shakespearian tragedy is 
not the Elizabethan convention that kings and princes only are fit 
subjects for tragedy, but rather the tragic sense of life to which Shake- 
speare gives expression. This commonplace needs continually to be 
stated afresh. For us as for previous generations it is the relevance of 
Shakespeare’s sense of tragedy to contemporary life that marks his 
greatness; Macbeth, Lear, Desdemona, Juliet live in this morning’s 
newspaper. It is only because the plays keep abreast, as it were, of 
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human experience, always quickening our sense of the life about us and 
deepening our insight into living men and women, that we talk of their 
immortality and Shakespeare’s. The esthetic experience that Shake- 
speare and all other great literature gives us touches the hidden nerve 
of everyday experience; it transforms common and familiar things, 
intensifies our awareness of life. We cannot, after all, keep literature 
and life in separate compartments of the mind, except at a fatal cost— 
loss of imagination, of conscience, of vitality. 

I have so far been considering only the literature of the past. Neither 
the working-class student nor anybody else should demand of the 
literature of past ages a “topical” interest; the minds and motives of 
men and women are in all conscience topical enough. In the case of 
contemporary literature, however, our approach is of necessity 
somewhat different. It is not merely that all our experience is essentially 
of to-day, that imagination springs only from the living present, but 
that ours is plainly a crucial period of what is loosely termed capitalist 
civilization. The contemporary writer faces a pretty obvious crisis in 
the arrangements of society—in politics, in economic life, in our code 
of morals, in our beliefs generally. We have no business to ask the 
poet or story-teller to discuss the burning problems of our day; the 
discussion of problems is not the material of imaginative literature. 
But may we not expect from him a recognition of their existence? Is it 
too much to hope to find in contemporary literature a sense of the 
dominant issues in this critical phase of society? Those issues are, in the 
final analysis, rooted in the prevailing economic system, the system of 
capitalist relations. The analysis itself we can spare in, say, the novel; 
we can well do without a dissertation, in the guise of fiction, upon 
modern productive technique and class conflict. But if the lives of men 
and women still provide the theme of literature, if what they desire 
and suffer is still “artistically” significant, may we not turn to the 
novelist for a deeper knowledge of the experience of millions of people, 
indeed of the mass of our population, whose hopes, whose fears, whose 
life itself is a matter of stark economic reality and whose hearts are set 
upon a saner ordering of society? 

Something of this sort we may expect to find, for ours is a humane 
tradition of literature. But we shall not find a great deal, and to not a 
few working men and women it may seem that there is next to nothing 
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in books of their daily experience of mind and body. Literature is, in 
the long run, a ruling-class instrument. By far the greater part of con- 
temporary English literature serves middle-class taste and middle-class 
taste alone; it expresses the strictly limited interests and aspirations of a 
cultivated section of society, not the impulses that move the mass of 
society. Because of the poet’s indifference to social means and ends, 
poetry has become largely unintelligible, a retreat into private fantasy, 
an esoteric experience that cannot be shared or communicated. 
Because of the novelist’s obsession with personal relationships and his 
unconcern with class relationships, the novel has become a search for 
individual happiness in a social void. Because the dramatist turns 
away from the spectacle of the class struggle, drama has become an 
infantile excitement or the confession of bourgeois impotence in a 
disintegrating world. 

The working-class student of literature, I suggest, would do well to 
bear in mind the plain fact that a diseased society reproduces its malady 
in literature. Privilege and zstheticism are bedfellows, and the formal 
values for literature which they breed are less healthy than the values 
conferred by ordinary experience. The working-class student should 
guard, it seems to me,against the danger of middle-class infection in this 
matter of art, culture, literature, criticism and so on. A change in 
society is more imperative, not to mince matters, than the retention of 
this or that tradition of literature. Traditions have a habit of dying, and 
a Glasgow or Liverpool slum is too high a price to pay for the delights 
of the scholar and gentleman; a lower rate of maternal mortality is 
worth a generation of minor poetry. 

Literature that is revolutionary in intent is not necessarily good 
literature: so much may be conceded quite cheerfully. But it may 
nevertheless be a historical necessity and bear historical fruit. For the 
rest, there are young poets like Cecil Day Lewis whose verse is alive 
with the vision of change, novelists like Storm Jameson whose sym- 
pathies reach out to the common experience of the many. The working- 
class student of literature should find his own bearings in this world of 
contemporary literature. It is no use following the sign-posts set up 
by our ruling-class betters. 


Education in Citizenship 
EVA M. HUBBACK 


In this article Mrs. Hubback, who is the Principal of Morley College for 
Working Men and Women, discusses the motives which have led to the recent 
formation of the Association for Education in Citizenship. 
ys E do not know how far the ordinary man is capable of 

understanding the world he lives in because we have never 
given him a chance,” writes Kingsley Martin in the recently issued 
supplement of Zhe New Statesman on “Education and Citizenship”;* 
and, again, “No democratic thinker from Aristotle to Mill was ever 
fool enough to think that democracy would work unless based on an 
educational system deliberately designed to make intelligent citizen- 
ship possible and provided with public sources of information which 
were independent and disinterested.” 

It is the uneasy sense that our present educational system has so far 
concentrated too much on training the young person for his individual 
activities, whether in his work or in his leisure hours, and has tended 
to neglect training for his social activities as a worthy member of his 
community, that has caused the recent stir in educational circles. Not, 
of course, that this recognition of the need for training in citizenship 
is new; it is as old as the ancient civilizations, as Plato, as the exhorta- 
tion: “Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.” But it is none the 
less true that until recently, the educational system in this country has 
relied almost exclusively on the comfortable assumption that there was 
something in the very atmosphere of our British system of education 
which would lead our future citizens to absorb unconsciously the 
spirit which: lies behind good citizenship of the kind required. Recently, 
however, two tendencies (at least) have led our educationists to ask 
themselves if this is enough. One of these is the increasing complexity 
of economic and industrial problems, and our patent and growing 
inability to solve them; the other is the doubt increasingly cast on the 
working of those democratic institutions for the attainment of which 
our forebears and many of our own generation strove with such high 


hopes. 
* Supplement to The New Statesman, 14th July, 1934. 
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Does our educational system, they ask, give either the spirit, the 
necessary background of facts, or the mental habits required from its 
citizens if Democracy is to remain as the basis of our political system? 

And what do we mean by Democracy? Kingsley Martin defines its 
basic doctrines as follows: that it “‘is to be tested by the amount of free 
individual development it allows under its authority, by the extent to 
which it permits free criticism and adventurous thought, by its ability 
to protect the right of minorities while providing to the best of its 
ability, the broad conditions of a good life for every citizen.” This is 
not the place to argue the merits or demerits of political democracy. 
Actually, in this country, we have such a democracy and most of us 
would be passionately unwilling to change. 

It is, then, we assume, incumbent on a democratic State to give its 
citizens an education which will enable them to carry out the functions 
it requires of them. Does our educational system give either the 
knowledge of the facts, the mental habits to make good use of this 
knowledge and the desire to be of service to the community that a 
State, faced with the problems such as ours, is bound to demand from 
its citizens? 

The need for some definite training of members of a democratic 
State such as our own stands out in painful contrast to the way in 
which the youth of the authoritarian States—Russia, Italy and 
Germany—are being “conditioned” with a view to evoking a devotion 
in each case to the national State and an acceptance of its special form 
of political orthodoxy. This training is regarded both by the countries 
themselves and by observers outside as probably the most important 
factor contributing towards the stability of their respective Govern- 
ments. The success with which these States are meeting in arousing a 
civic consciousness and a power of self-sacrifice is all to the good. But 
when we consider the intellectual consequences of this form of training, 
its narrowness, its insistence on the unquestioning acceptance of 
certain doctrines, the lack of opportunity—in fact, the actual pro- 
hibition—to hear anything to the detriment of these doctrines, the 
crippling effect as regards the formation of habits of intellectual 
integrity—the more must we be on our guard against anything of the 
kind being introduced into this country. What, then, are the essentials 
required of a citizen in a democratic State? 
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First we must rank a sense of social responsibility such as will lead 
him to be prepared to give his time and thought to his public duties. 
Next comes the acquisition of a body of knowledge to serve as a back- 
ground or working map of the political and economic conditions of the 
modern world and of the way in which they have developed. Lastly 
comes the need to form habits of dispassionate and clear thinking in 
everyday affairs so as to attempt to distinguish between prejudice and 
knowledge, and to realize the inevitability of cause and effect in the 
social as in the physical sciences. 

In order to test whether this is what is required, let us enquire a 
little further what can be expected from the ordinary citizen—who, by 
virtue of his vote,is one unit in the mass which constitutes public 
opinion, remembering that four-fifths of these citizens have been 
educated in the elementary school alone. 

He is not expected to be an expert in the many complex technical 
matters with which a modern Government has to deal—questions of 
currency of tariffs, of reorganization of industry, of scientific con- 
servation of resources and of many varied aspects of international 
affairs. These are for the leaders of thought and for the administrators 
—not for the man in the street to determine. But it should be his 
privilege to contribute to the formation of public opinion on the 
broader questions of policy; to help determine the big moral issues and 
the direction in which the ship of State ought to travel. Progress in a 
democratic State surely consists in the adoption of higher moral and 
intellectual standards in public affairs by the mass of the people—in 
the insistence, for instance, in the generous and humane rather than 
on the grasping and revengeful, on the ultimate result rather than on an 
immediate gain. 

It should, then, be the aim of education for citizenship to equip the 
citizen for the “choice before him” so that he may support the better 
rather than the worse general policy. It should, indeed, be possible, 
even while still at school, and certainly later, to put before him the 
main facts and principles, whether these be moral, economic or 
political, which lie behind the chief questions of the day. It should be 
possible, for instance, both to explain the reasons, and to instil in him 
the desire for international co-operation rather than for nationalistic 
self-sufficiency; for the peaceful settlement of international disputes 
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and disarmament rather than for the use of force—without finding it 
necessary to explain in detail the technique of the League of Nations 
or of any particular aspect of disarmament. Again, it should be possible 
to advocate that poverty should be eradicated, that every citizen should 
enjoy a minimum of healthy living, and to discuss the moral and 
economic issues involved without necessarily advocating any 
particular economic creed. 

A grasp of broad principles such as these should go far to make 
possible the satisfactory working of a democratic State. A public 
opinion which knows the reason for the views which it holds is less 
likely to be at the mercy of the demagogue and the popular press than 
is the case when the voter comes to his task equipped with no back- 
ground and with no scaffolding in his mind on which he can build up 
new knowledge and a maturer outlook. Even in this generation, the 
civic education of which has been so sadly lacking, any progress which 
has been made has come from a more widely spread acceptance of 
higher standards in public affairs. 

Many schools of every grade are now making experiments for 
training in citizenship in several different ways, by using subjects now 
on the curriculum such as History, Geography, English and Mathe- 
matics, by introducing new ones, and by making use of outside 
activities such as school journeys and visits, Scouts and Guides, 
debating societies, etc. But the recognition of the need for deliberately 
training young people at school or college for their vocation as 
citizens is still far from being general, and to many heads of schools 
appear still to present insuperable difficulties with regard to lack of 
time, to lack of qualified teachers, to the dangers of political bias and 
the like. This means that now and for some time to come at least, we 
shall have a generation of adults which has had little training for 
citizenship in school other than the generalized training of adaptation 
to life in a community and of loyalty to a particular institution. We 
cannot afford to wait. So unfitted is our present population to grapple 
with its problems and to help democratic institutions to work well, 
that the functions of the adult education movement in trying to make 
up for the deficiencies of school education in this respect is of urgent 
and vital importance. 

Let us see how it is endeavouring to fulfil this function. 
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(a) As regards a map of the modern world 

The Final Report of the Adult Education Committee of the Ministry 
of Reconstruction points out that the Adult Education movement is— 
“rooted in the social aspirations of the democratic movements in this 
country. ... It aims at satisfying the needs of the individual and at the 
attainment of new standards of citizenship and of a better social order.” 
It is, therefore, not surprising that social and economic studies early 
won a prominent place in the course of study—whether those organized 
by the Co-operative or the University Extension Movement, and in 
the early days of Tutorial classes. As time has gone on, however, the 
interests of the students have widened so that from having absorbed 
the whole of the eight classes of the infant tutorial class movement in 
1908, and roughly one-half from 1911 to 1921, the proportion of 
classes in the social sciences has now fallen to about a little more than 
one-third. It must be remembered, moreover, that members of 
Tutorial, Extension or W.E.A. classes are admittedly recruited from 
among the most earnest-minded of their kind, and from among those 
most anxious to devote their time and thought to the amelioration of 
social and industrial conditions. What of the others in classes covering 
a far larger total of students organized or assisted by Local Educational 
Authorities? Here we find no more than about one class in ten even 
remotely connected with the social or moral sciences. It would appear, 
therefore, that if we regard the adult movement in the country as a 
whole, those who study any of the subjects which are directly 
going to assist them in giving a map of the modern world or of the 
way in which the present has developed out of the past, are a tiny 
fraction of a fraction of the population, too small to make any real 
contribution to the problem of creating a public opinion adequately 
equipped to perform its duties. 

(4) As regards clear thinking in everyday affairs and the encouragement 
of a sense of social responsibility, any well-conducted class on Economics 
or Politics will inevitably encourage clear thinking, and a sense of 
responsibility in the students concerned. But in addition to this the 
adult education movement makes only a minute contribution by a few 
classes in elementary psychology, logic and ethics. 

What can a course of this kind hope to achieve? Mrs. Blanco- White, 
who has for some years conducted a class at Morley College for 
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Working Men and Women on The Human Mind, makes the follow- 
ing suggestions:— 

“Even an elementary course in psychology can approach the subject 
from an ethical standpoint; it can deal with the origins of conscience 
and the part it plays in adult life, the importance of the gregarious 
instincts and the relation of the individual to the community, so that 
students who have felt no interest in public affairs come to realize why 
this is so, and what they are missing. At another point in the course it is 
possible to deal with the formation of prejudice, the part played by 
self-esteem in distorting our outlook, and the relations between feeling 
and judgment. All this can be taught from a purely scientific angle; a 
more didactic treatment, dealing with such points as the need for a 
harmonious balance between the self-seeking and altruistic instincts, 
the advantages of giving a scientific expression to altruistic instincts, 
and the consequent duty of studying social problems, and the para- 
mount obligation for a scientist of seeking, accepting and spreading 
truth, is often welcomed. It is interesting to note in this connection that 
classes which start the study of psychology from entirely egoistic 
motives often advocate the adoption of exacting standards of social duty. 

“Logic can be so taught as to help students to form balanced judg- 
ments. A great deal has already been accomplished when students learn 
that correct reasoning does not come by nature and must also, if it is 
to be of practical use, be based upon accurate information. Students 
with little logic in their make-up are apt to conduct their thinking on 
the assumption that what seems clear to them is true, and that the more 
strongly they feel about their opinions the more true these must be. 
Instruction in actual logic will not necessarily remove these beliefs— 
but in the discussions on controversial subjects such a course would 
demand, it is possible to lead a class on to welcome, or at least take an 
interest in, the expression of opposing views; to look for prejudices 
as well as for what may be right in the attitudes of opponents; to 
realize that strong feelings (especially loss of temper) are danger- 
signals and call for immediate self-criticism; and to regard accuracy 
as one of the most difficult achievements of science instead of as a 
pettifogging virtue. Such devices as a competition for the best 
collection of illogical statements found in the daily press will tend to 
produce a critical attitude towards sources of information.” 
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The Problem of Bias 

Fortunately for the adult student, one of the chief objections which 
has to be surmounted in the case of schools—the fear of bias in the 
teacher—assumes a far less important place. It is realized that the adult 
student is in a much better position than is the child to resist any undue, 
even if unconscious pressure in one direction on the part of teacher 
or fellow-students. The question of bias in adult education was fully 
and admirably dealt with in an article by A. Barratt Brown in the 
October (1933) number of this Journal. All interested in this aspect 
should re-read every word of that article. After pointing out that bias 
on a specific angle of approach will be discernible in all three parties to 
an adult class: the organization providing the facilities, the student and 
the tutor, he shows the need for the tutor to take account of the bias 
in the student and to turn it to account; “‘it is better not to challenge 
the dogma by direct attack. The best way to treat the position of the 
dogmatist is to make a flank attack upon the inner citadel of the mind 
in front of which the dogma has been erected. For a dogmatic 
obsession is as often as not a cover and a shield for some unconscious 
mental disposition that lies behind.” He reminds us that the educa- 
tionist, as opposed to the propagandist, would prefer to see his work 
result in intellectual independence rather than in docile conformity— 
“convincement and not mental coercion, intellectual comradeship and 
not dictatorship are the things it aims at.” Finally he urges that while 
unconscious bias is unavoidable and personal judgment and expression 
positively desirable, the dangers of undue bias in education may be 
largely avoided by the frank admission to oneself and others of one’s 
own preferences, by the attempt to cultivate the scientific temper in the 
patient collection of facts, the careful weighing of evidence, and the 
avoidance of easy generalizations and premature conclusions, and last 
and not least—by the constant employment of teaching methods that 
promote free and open interchange of opinion and criticism and 
friendly co-operation of teachers and taught in an indefatigable pursuit 
of truth. 

Few would dispute the above conclusions. But they do not carry 
us all the way. Do we start out with a completely blank sheet or do we 
tacitly wish to put in a favourable light a certain body of doctrines 
and ideas? At the beginning of this article I made the assumption that 
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the type of citizenship for which we want to train is citizenship in a 
democratic state, and further that this involved a belief in freedom of 
the mind and in the triumph of reason over force. Those who hold 
unswervingly to these ideals will ipso facto be opposed to any authori- 
tarian type of State. 

Again, in regard to social ethics, just as in regard to individual 
ethics, we have evolved a certain code; in the same way as we teach 
kindness and honesty to the individual, so in the case of the community 
have we come to believe, for instance, in the ideals of social justice as 
between different members of the same community and the extension 
of the rule of law to international disputes. G. D. H. Cole, in con- 
sidering this problem in the supplement to The New Statesman, 
referred to above, states that: “Men can live together within the 
framework of a real community—that is on a basis of Fellowship 
rather than coercion—provided that there is among them a large 
common factor of social faith, and a large measure of agreement 
concerning the basis on which society is to rest. . . . The restated 
‘liberal’ ideal must, therefore, include the attempt to build up, through 
education, as well as in other ways, a sufficient community of outlook 
among the members of the community to enable them to work and 
live together in reasonable harmony. . . . The question at issue between 
‘liberals’ (in educational ideas) and indoctrinators thereupon comes to 
be one of degree as well as of kind. Both set out to indoctrinate to some 
extent. But how far is indoctrination to go, and what is to be indoctrin- 
ated? The ‘liberal’ holds on the first point, that indoctrination should 
go ao further than is absolutely necessary to secure a firm basis for a 
security in which freedom can flourish within the limitations that the 
existence of this necessary minimum implies. On the second point he 
holds that what should be indoctrinated is a belief in liberty, which 
implies a tolerance of other people’s beliefs up to the point at which 
their expression becomes incompatible with the existence of society, 
and a readiness to accept the methods of argument and voting as the 
arbiters of social change.” 

Let us now attempt to sum up the conclusions we have reached. 
In the Adult Education Movement generally we would say that Tutorial 
and W.E.A. classes and those organized by Local Education Authorities 
in social and economic subjects, in History, Political Science, 
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Psychology and Logic and Ethics are on the whole being conducted 
well; they mostly exclude propaganda and succeed in stimulating a 
fair proportion of students to independent and logical habits of thought 
and to a keen realization of their social responsibilities. They are, in 
fact, providing an admirable training in citizenship but—and here 
is the great weakness—they only affect a chosen few. 

When we turn to the propagandist type of education provided by 
party organization such as Ashridge for the Conservatives or the 
Central Labour College for the Marxists what do we find? A consider- 
able amount of good work is being done in the rousing or sustaining 
of a sense of civic responsibility. Those who attend these classes wish 
to help the community and are by no means unique in having already 
decided before they join their classes through which party they are 
going to work. A considerable proportion of the material studied has 
a common basis, and even from their own point of view neither needs 
nor receives an unduly biassed treatment. When, however, it comes to 
the dogmatic portions of the courses that are offered and when 
indoctrination, whether of party or creed, goes beyond what can be 
commonly agreed upon and used by a few extremists, we have left 
education behind, and have entered on propaganda which—apart from 
its functions as a moral catalyst—is outside the scope of this article. 

This leaves us with the less formal side of Adult Education—that 
given by the B.B.C. and by the numerous organizations which abound, 
some frankly propagandist and some otherwise. These include 
organizations such as the League of Nations’ Union, Rotary Clubs, 
Women’s Institutes—their urban counterpart, Townswomen’s Guilds, 
Women’s Co-operative Guilds and Women’s Citizens’ Associations, 
various religious bodies, etc., etc. Sometimes these arrange formal 
classes, but more often they hold single meetings to teach about 
certain practical aspects of public affairs whether local or national, often 
as a preparation to an attempt to bring some form of political pressure. 

As aids to a sense of social responsibility, and as agencies of the 
more widespread if somewhat superficial study of social conditions, 
these are all to the good, though an uncomfortably sheep-like tendency 
in the members of most organizations leads to the uncritical acceptance 
of a point of view ably if onesidedly put before them by a skilled 
speaker. Their members are, however, one stage further on towards 
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good citizenship than are those individuals who take no interest in and 
thus know nothing at all about public affairs except the outpourings 
of the popular press. But they cannot be claimed as conducing to any 
considerable extent to a sound public opinion. 

The Adult Education Movement cannot divest itself of its respon- 
sibilities by the assumption that in time direct training for citizenship 
will become universal in schools. It will take many years—even after 
the need is universally realized—for the schools to play their part— 
until a sufficient number of teachers become qualified to handle 
well the various aspects of subjects involved. Even then it will be 
useless to expect young people to get the same practical value out of 
such training as mature minds—and this remains true to whatever 
point the school-leaving age is raised. Only a tiny proportion of our 
school population proceeds to a University; the rest will depend 
entirely on their own efforts and on the assistance given them by adult 
classes. This responsibility Adult Education must shoulder, it must call 
the attention of its students to the fact that whereas other vocations or 
interests are inevitably sectional in character, the vocation of a citizen 
is both universal and of the highest import. The quality of our public 
opinion in the future, and with it we might almost say the survival of 
democratic institutions, will indeed depend largely on whether the 
Adult Education Movement can sufficiently enlarge its scope to take 
on as a practicable ideal the civic training of a whole people. 

In order to form a meeting ground of those who are concerned 
with training in citizenship in schools, in adult education and else- 
where, an Association for Education in Citizenship has just been 
founded which will collect and disseminate information on what is 
being done in every kind of school and educational enterprise, which 
will provide bibliographies and a library and will arrange for the 
production of new books; which will compare present methods and 
possibly work out new ones. The President is Sir Henry Hadow, the 
Vice-Presidents are Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Professor Gilbert Murray, 
Lord Lytton and Lord Passfield; Sir Ernest Simon is Chairman. 

I should be glad if anyone wishing further particulars or willing to 
join as a member (minimum subscription 2s. 6d.) would communicate 
with me, as Honorary Secretary, at Morley College, 61 Westminster 
Bridge Road, London, S.E. 
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Impressions of the Rural Conference 


H. C. SHEARMAN 


Mr. Shearman, who is the Rural Tutor for Bedfordshire, reviews the 
discussions of the Rural Tutors’ Conference. 


HE undoubted success of the Conference, held at Wadham 

College on 30th Juneand rst July, to review the experience of tutors 
working in rural areas, was due, I suppose, to two main causes. First, 
comes the co-operation of the three organizations: the Tutors’ 
Association, with the two pioneer authorities in rural schemes, the 
Oxford Delegacy (to whose hospitality we were so much indebted) 
and the W.E.A. To this collaboration and convergence of the three 
bodies on the one conference was undoubtedly due the very repre- 
sentative attendance of some fifty tutors and others interested in the 
rural work. Such an assemblage served its purpose in making possible 
those informal conversations which, for many of us, relieved the isola- 
tion in which rural tutors necessarily work. But the second factor 
making the conference a greater success than we had anticipated was 
the contribution of Professor A. W. Ashby. His paper, which, we 
believe and hope, is to be printed elsewhere, put into perspective the 
minor problems of method and detail which tend to preoccupy us 
excessively, as well as the more local problems which concern special 
areas. In the following review of the discussions, an attempt will be 
made to pick out the most significant strands. 

Two main qu-stions which we have often asked ourselves, emerged 
quite early as issues before the conference: are we to attempt to re- 
integrate the community life of the village and, when and where we 
find we have a choice in the matter (which, of course, is not always), 
to work in a community atmosphere and adapt our methods to this 
end? Or are we, on the other hand, to pick out significant forces within 
the village and work to develop and strengthen those forces? Again, 
are we to relate our teaching to agriculture and to keep in mind a 
village life depending upon agriculture—to give, as they say in schools, 
a ‘rural bias’ to the work—or are we to think in terms of citizens, 
whose occupation in agriculture is not the most significant fact in their 
lives? 
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The opening session concentrated attention on the first of these 
questions. We heard of the methods by which the adult education 
workers under the Lancashire Education Authority seek to reach whole 
communities, or at least to bring a very high proportion of the rural 
population within reach of their influence. The discussion did some- 
what less than justice to the work here, as it centred on a single aspect 
of it: the use, namely, of the single lecture. General opinion was 
definitely against the view that there was any real value in series of 
disconnected lectures to large audiences, as compared with continuous 
courses with smaller groups; and the note thus struck in the first 
session—of continuity in class work and in organization—was domi- 
nant throughout the week-end. But the issue thus raised went deeper. 
As the speaker expressed it in conversation, he was not thinking only 
of single lectures: he was concerned with drama and other activities 
which had a communal—even if also a recreational aspect. He had 
“a sort of vision of a rural community organizing its own leisure 
activities and not reduced, as the towns are, to dependence on the 
machine-made recreations of our age.” There is here a feeling that the 
isolation of the countryside has its values as well as its disadvantages; 
a feeling that links up with all those efforts which are being made in 
various directions to re-create the life of the countryside. 

The majority of the conference was thinking of the problem in other 
terms, and the economist lent his support to their view. In Professor 
Ashby’s paper, what emerged clearly was that agriculture cannot be 
separated from other industries and pursue a path of its own counter 
to the general economic development of the age. Agriculture is a 
progressive industry: its production per man employed is increasing 
faster than that of most industries. It may, in the future, produce more 
of the food we need in England, but not with more employment on 
the land. The figures were striking : in England about 6 per cent of the 
population now suffice to produce half our food supplies, and in the 
world as a whole about 11 per cent of the occupied persons of the 
industrial-commercial countries are able to produce the food those 
countries require and important raw materials as well. “Unless we stop 
the tide of progress in agriculture and turn the industry back to more 
primitive practices, more primitive forms of organization, it seems 
scarcely possible to stop migration from agriculture.” But need this 
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mean migration from the country? It is the thinning of rural popula- 
tions that is to be regretted: the healthiest communities are those in 
which there is a mixture of other occupations besides agriculture. 
There is no real chance of re-integrating the village community— 
if there ever was such a social unit since the days of the clan, or at least 
of the manor. The remarkable thing about village life is the number 
and variety of the social and cultural groupings, but they are all too 
weak both in numbers and in leadership with fresh ideas. ““The definite 
purpose of adult education in rural areas must be that of drawing mem- 
bers of classes—and through them the whole community—into the 
main stream of civilization. It must not ‘ruralize’ but ‘socialize’.” 
These were some of the points made in a paper which was packed and 
concise, so that to quote or to attempt a summary is to do it an in- 
justice. And a hopeful feature was noted in the situation: the ‘mental 
ferment’ in the countryside. “There are farmers and others who are 
willing to think of things social in ways which they would have 
dreaded a few years ago.” 

Change, then, economic and cultural, is to be welcomed; the busi- 
ness of adult education is to see that intellectual development plays a 
guiding part in it. The direction that it is economically desirable for 
change to take is that the present technical progress in agriculture 
should continue, together with progress in the organization of the 
industry; and that there should be an adequate range of alternative 
occupations open to country dwelling workers, as new industries seek 
fresh sites. But how far is this development socially desirable? The 
question was raised about the new policy of the Carnegie United 
Kingdom Trustees in regard to land settlement; and the answer given 
by Mr. Ashby was that land settlement ought to be open to those 
among the unemployed who are specially suited for and attracted 
to country life; but that the economic future of agriculture would be 
jeopardized by any policy of wholesale re-settlement schemes, or by 
a large scale policy of allotments and gardens. The small holding pro- 
gramme favoured by some as a remedy for unemployment involved 
the creation of a ‘helot group.’ On the other hand, it was pointed out 
that a future in which agriculture was to exist by the side of a decen- 
tralized industry meant villages which would be parasitic on urban social 
life; it meant the suburbanization of the countryside. We had to 
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consider conditions, of which the Luton and Rugby districts afford 
examples, in which periodical overtime in the town ruins efforts at 
continuous educational or social work in a belt of villages. In reply 
it was suggested that, for such cases, the solution might be for the 
W.E.A. branch in the town to extend its propaganda into the villages, 
so that their educational, as their industrial, needs should be met from 
the same source. 

That conditions vary widely in rural England was very apparent: 
some speakers came from areas in which the “ferment of new ideas” 
was little in evidence, and in which the disturbing influence of indus- 
try was remote. In these circumstances what was surprising was the 
large measure of agreement about the type of adult education work 
that was needed. That “the W.E.A. is the best organization to intro- 
duce for continuity and standards” was the view of an organizer whose 
experience is longer and more varied than that of the rest of us, and 
who had not at any time been specifically a W.E.A. worker. This was 
the view of most of the speakers in the session devoted to Pioneer 
Work. In spite of the emphasis by one of the opening speakers on the 
“catholicity needed in methods of approach” it was clear that most 
tutors felt the need of a sense of purpose in the student-group, if 
anything more than Pleasant Tuesday Evenings was to be achieved. 
Minor points made in this session were that Social History was the 
most successful subject for “making people talk”; that Elementary 
science—in spite of certain prejudices which it was liable to encounter— 
was popular; that there is need for much caution and tactful preliminary 
inquiry before deciding on a particular individual as the pivot of work 
in a village; and that the chief value of short courses was for “trying 
out new tutors.” 

The value of the W.E.A. connection was again emphasized in the 
final session on “Consolidation and continuity of organization.” The 
“democratically minded groups” which the W.E.A. tends to call into 
existence gained much from contact with similar groups in an Area 
Council or County Federation: and much too from being encouraged 
to focus their studies on local and social studies; the village History 
Exhibition, the local problems of Housing and of the Preservation of 
Rural England, were examples. One speaker put a slightly different 
point of view; while welcoming much that had been said on these 
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lines, he thought that a University, such as he served, had a responsi- 
bility wider than such a policy implied; that there were differently 
minded groups which were also entitled to consideration. 

Extension lectures here came into the picture, and the question 
of their value in the rural movement was perhaps not adequately 
discussed. Yet all agreed that the method of approach initially adopted 
was likely to determine for a long time the sort of work done in a 
village. 

And this brings us to the aspect of our work which most con- 
spicuously lacked the thorough treatment such a conference could 
give it: the question of teaching methods. How far does the rural tutor 
need a new technique, and how far is it being devised? Is it self-evident 
that the tutorial class method, in its advanced or in its elementary 
forms, which has served the W.E.A. for thirty years, is equally 
suitable to the rural as to the industrial worker? The slower thinking 
and less vocal countryman, who is, perhaps, even least ready to speak 
out when he most strongly dissents, is certainly a different pedagogical 
problem from the student who expresses so readily his own views and 
the mind of his group in a typical discussion in an industrial town. 
Much might have been said—and no doubt in a future tutors’ confer- 
ence will be said—of a certain lack of continuity in the mental processes 
of the settled countryman; the agricultural worker, and even the rural 
dweller, of many years standing. Probably this would not apply equally 
to the younger element, who are more aware of their own interests. 
For a corrective, adult education has first to supply a background: 
a sense of history, as related to effort and purpose—so difficult to 
create; a corrective of that outlook which reflects a life passed in 
habitual activities, performed for traditional reasons—or rather pre- 
formed traditionally instead of for reasons—with which goes a distrust 
of rational argument, science and design and a fatalism about all 
activity proceeding from logic rather than instinct. 

Is the rural adult student essentially different from the member of 
any other group with which the movement has to deal? Well: the 
population of the countryside is not fixed: many countrymen and— 
perhaps—even more countrywomen are only temporarily rural. How 
many village families have at least one member with urban experience, 
as soldier, teacher, domestic servant, policeman or what not? And we 
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all know students in our rural classes who would bring distinction to 
most Tutorial Classes or who have done creditably at Summer Schools. 
The difficulty is that these are rare: that they can so seldom be brought 
regularly in contact with their intellectual peers, and that, in the 
political and social poverty of so many rural areas, they have so few 
chances to exercise the influence they might exert in community life. 
Apart from these students—who are not always in sympathy with or 
acceptable as leaders to their neighbours—the tutor cannot always do 
more for his audiences than provide “food for thought” (or for 
reflection), and create new habits and appetites: the habit of tolerating 
fresh ideas, and the appetite for fresh experiences of an intellectual, 
instead of a practical order. A slowly forming outlook which expects 
light on life’s problems from educational sources, and which places 
education high among social services is as important a result of our 
work as any definite information acquired as the result of a particular 
course or class. It is the creation of an educational movement in the 
countryside that matters. The intellectual isolation and backwardness 
will yield in time to this and to nothing else. Whether we are dealing 
with country villages comparatively little affected by “modern pro- 
gress,” or with those belts around industrial towns, in which urban 
standards of life and civilization are spreading, an educational move- 
ment is necessary to counteract the dead hand of tradition and of 
modern standardization alike. 

For the adequate discussion of the more strictly pedagogical ques- 
tions, it will probably be necessary, in a future conference, to arrange 
for group-sessions, dealing with special subjects. More evidence is 
needed as to how far tutors find it necessary to devise special methods 
for their village classes. It is probable that any method which has been 
used by a competent tutor elsewhere could be used successfully by the 
same person in rural work, with modifications in detail. But what we 
need to know is more about methods which have yielded particularly 
encouraging results: and especially about such methods as have been 
successful with the least vocal and least apparently responsive country 
students. Meanwhile the conference should have helped to clarify the 
position in several directions, especially with reference to the economic 
setting in which we have to work, and to the type of organization of 
adult education which offers most promise in the countryside. 
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The Bulletin of the Institute 


Each issue of “Adult Education’ will include notes of the activities and projects 

of the Institute, so that members may be kept regularly informed of the work 

which is in progress. Further particulars will be given about any of the enterprises 
noted here to correspondents who apply to the office of the Institute. 


The Gramophone Commission 

The three Committees (Language, Music and Technical) of the Gramophone 
Commission have now completed the drafting of the questionnaire upon 
which the inquiry will be based. The questionnaire has been finally collated 
and set up in print. It is being tried out in a limited way to ensure that its 
final form will be as practicable and comprehensive as possible. It will be 
distributed widely; to schools, technical institutions, training colleges and 
universities in the British Isles, and in Australia, Canada, India, South 
Africa and New Zealand. The help of the Colonial Office will be sought in 
respect of specially selected Colonies, and information will also be collected 
from France, Germany, Italy, Japan, Russia, the Scandinavian countries and 
U.S.A. There is at present no comprehensive survey of the educational uses 
of the gramophone in existence, and the Commission’s Report should be an 
interesting and valuable document. 


The Art Committee 

The Institute has for some time been concerned with the need for increased 
facilities for the public to look at pictures and odjets d’art; and as far 
back as 1928 it gave evidence to the Royal Commission on National 
Museums and Galleries. At the beginning of this year the Institute was 
approached by a group of people keenly interested in the whole question of 
loan facilities and the possibilities of showing our national art treasures to an 
increasing number of people. The Institute has recently set up an Art 
Committee, whose first purpose is to survey the existing facilities for the 
appreciation of pictures, sculpture and objets d’art. Already it has procured 
a good deal of information from the art galleries as to the material available 
and the prospects of circulating it on a wider basis than is at present practised. 
Experts and curators all over the country are collaborating in this census of 
loanable material; and once it is complete the Art Committee hopes to be 
able to carry its plans further. 

The Committee will very shortly consider a proposal to carry out an 
interesting experiment. The suggestion is to organize, in a carefully-selected 
rural area, a concentration of loan collections, with a view to finding out 
how people who ordinarily have scant opportunity for, and little or no 
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experience of, looking at pictures react to the opportunity provided by such a 
concentration of exhibits. 


Cultural Survey of an Urban Community 

Ways and means of undertaking this survey are being considered by the 
Institute. A body of investigators would inquire into the leisure activities of 
an urban area, endeavouring to find out, for example, the scope and extent 
of informal cultural activity; the part played by the churches, clubs, guilds, 
institutes and similar organizations. The intention of the project as a whole 
may be conveniently compared to the one which was achieved in the Ameri- 
can classic Middletown. A plan for this investigation is being prepared; but 
although the Institute has many expert volunteers willing to carry out the 
investigation in one or two typical urban areas, it has not yet been able to 
secure the small subsidy necessary to carry out this piece of work. Efforts 
to raise a fund are being continued. 


Unemployed Book Scheme 

More than 100,000 books were distributed to Centres and Clubs by the 
Institute’s Unemployed Book Scheme during the nine months of its 
operation. Three consignments have been sent by H.M. the King; and the 
Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal have also sent generous gifts of 
books from their libraries. There has been abundant evidence that anything 
of a temporary nature, such as the scheme must inevitably be, was quite 
inadequate to meet the sustained demand for reading matter. The Institute 
has therefore worked out, in collaboration with the Library Association, 
a joint plan of action. The Institute will now conduct the appeal for books, 
while the Library Association will, from its headquarters at Chaucer House, 
Malet Place, W.C.1, undertake the allocation and distribution. Wherever 
possible, the help of the public libraries will be sought; and the principle 
governing the collaboration is that of a gradual devolution of the work to 
the public libraries in every area where they are able and willing to undertake 
it. This policy should ensure a more permanent and extensive supply of ~ 
books for unemployed clubs and occupational centres. 

Plans for a new appeal campaign have been made by the Institute’s Book 
Scheme Committee; and Zhe Times recently printed a letter from Dr. 
Mansbridge appealing to holiday-makers to send to the Book Scheme Depot 
the books they usually leave behind them in their hotels. This novel and 
timely appeal had notable results, and it is one of several methods which 
will be applied to the purpose of alleviating the mental privations of the 
unemployed. 
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Activities of Institute Members 


Each issue of “Adult Education” will include news of the activities of Members 
of the Institute. Any notes intended for publication in the December number 
should reach the Institute by 16th November. 


Dr. Mansbridge 

In March of this year our Chairman, Dr. Mansbridge, gave his second course 
of Lowell Lectures at Boston, U.S.A. His first course, delivered in 1922, dealt 
with Oxford and Cambridge, and formed the basis of his book The Older 
Universities of England (which has recently been issued in a cheaper edition 
at 3s. 6d. by Longmans Green). On this second visit Dr. Mansbridge dealt 
with the English community as he himself has seen it, under the title of 
“An English Gallery.” We hope that these lectures will, in due course, 
appear in book form. In addition to delivering the Lowell Lectures, Dr. 
Mansbridge addressed Adult Education Councils in New York, Boston 
and Pittsburgh. 


Mr. Valentine Bell 

In December last Mr. Bell was asked by the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
to undertake a survey of the Junior Instruction Centres; and he has been 
engaged on this work for several months. He has visited the majority of 
centres in the Home Counties, South Wales, the Midlands, Yorkshire, 
Tyneside, Durham, Lancashire, Edinburgh, Fife and Clydeside. Mr. Bell 
is now preparing his Report, which will be available within a few weeks. 


Mr. Horace Fleming 

Mr. Fleming has been compelled by ill-health to resign the Wardenship of 
Mary Ward Settlement where he has worked with conspicuous success for 
the last five years. On Tuesday, 3rd July, a presentation was made to Mr. 
and Mrs. Fleming by members and friends of the Settlement, and a large 
and representative gathering expressed its appreciation of the notable service 
which the Flemings have given to the Settlement. Mr. Fleming has reluc- 
tantly resigned from all committees of the Institute. We join with all his 
many friends in hoping that a long holiday will restore him to complete 
health. His place at the Settlement has been taken by Mr. T. Rowland 
Hughes, who was formerly a tutor at Coleg Harlech. 


Professor Ernest Barker 
On 5th June Professor Ernest Barker delivered the Sixth Haldane Memorial 
Lecture at Birkbeck College, University of London. The subject of his 
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address was “Philosophy and Politics.” The lecture has been published; and 
copies may be obtained gratis on application to the Institute. 


Mr. John Thomas 

We offer congratulations to Mr. John Thomas, Resident Tutor in North 
Staffs under the University of Oxford Delegacy for Extra Mural Studies, 
who has been recommended for a Ph.D. by the Examiners of London 
University for his thesis on “The Industrial Revolution in the Potteries, 
1730 to 1850.” 


Rev. F. E. Hutchinson 

The appointment of Mr. Hutchinson as a Canon of Worcester Cathedral is 
cause both for congratulation and regret. Whilst all good wishes go with 
him to his new work he will be very much missed in Oxford, where for the 
past fourteen years he has been Secretary to the Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies. We should like to extend a welcome to his successor, Mr. C. R. 
Morris, Fellow and Tutor of Balliol, who has recently become a Member of 
the Institute. 


Mr. Charles Owen; Mr. D. R. O. Thomas 

Mr. Owen has been appointed Warden of the Beechcroft Settlement. 
Another member of the Institute, Mr. D. R. O. Thomas, has taken over the 
Wardenship at Bensham Grove Educational Settlement vacated by Mr. 
Owen’s removal. 


Miss Christine Cowper 
Miss Christine Cowper, Head of St. Giles in the Fields Evening Institute, 
London, reports some interesting experiments in women’s education. 

One is a course of lectures for office-workers on the principles of nutrition, 
with plenty of practical demonstration. If the popular notion is true that 
typists ruin their health by their neglect of food-values, this course should 
be a useful one. 

Another is a course which aims at familiarizing women with the many 
mechanical gadgets found in the modern home, so that they may use them 
with intelligence and confidence, and be able to effect simple repairs. 

A third course which deserves mention concerns the care of clothes. Very 
much more comprehensive than what was previously given, under the term 
“Laundry Work,” this course covers marking, storing, packing, washing, 
cleaning, dyeing, etc. 
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Reviews 


apouT MONEY by Erich Roll (Faber & Faber) 7s. 6d. 

MR. ROLL has written a book which shows great mastery of the latest develop- 
ments of economic theory, particularly as this relates to such topical ques- 
tions as the cause and cure of business fluctuations. He begins from the 
beginning, devoting the first part of his book to a discussion of the Nature 
of Money. The second deals with the Monetary Problem, while in the third 
he approaches the vexed question of Monetary Objectives, including also 
the means of achieving those objectives once they have been decided 
upon. 

Along with the authorities (mainly English and Austrian) to whom he 
gives abundant reference, Mr. Roll is very critical of the usefulness of the 
concept of a general price-level, which figured so largely in the monetary 
discussions of only a very few years ago. He finds the root cause of industrial 
depressions rather in factors which disturb relative prices—and, particularly, 
the relation between the prices of consumers’ goods and of the capital instru- 
ments of production. His objective is to make money “‘neutral,” apparently 
in the sense that the monetary and credit machine will play no part in 
inducing people to make things which cannot, as it turns out, be profitably 
sold. One of the difficulties, however, in the way of realizing this objective 
is that “the neutrality of money,” in the sense in which that term is ordinarily 
employed in contemporary discussions, requires a completely flexible price- 
system: and that if a completely flexible price-system could be realized, its 
effect would be such as, in Mr. Roll’s words, to make “any monetary policy 
as good as any other.” Unless, therefore, we are very careful, we run the 
risk of ending up regrettably near to the point from which we started. 
Hence it is not altogether surprising that Mr. Roll is emphatic as to the limited 
efficacy of even the best monetary policy: and it is with a warning on this 
topic that the book ends. 

From the point of view of the adult non-professional student this book 
represents an attempt to meet a very real need. There is good and abundant 
semi-popular literature expounding the monetary theories of the day before 
yesterday. Mr. Roll and others are, however, convinced that these theories 
are gravely misleading; yet those which have taken their place are mostly 
contained in books and articles written either in German or in highly tech- 
nical English. Mr. Roll is a pioneer in the attempt to put these things before 
a wider public; yet even he makes demands of a very arduous nature upon 
his readers. It is perhaps a good thing that the world at large should realize 
that economic problems are not so simple as our more popular mentors might 
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lead us to suppose; but it may still be questioned whether the mode of 
academic controversy to which Mr. Roll is greatly addicted will not dis- 
courage the layman for whom he is nominally writing more than the 
inherent difficulty of the subject-matter justifies. 

BARBARA WOOTTON 


THE NEW PHILANTHROPY by Elizabeth Macadam (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
THE NEW PHILANTHROPY, as defined by Miss Macadam, is “‘the unique part- 
nership of statutory and voluntary social service which has grown up in 
Great Britain in the last forty years.” Even those of the generation who 
witnessed the soup kitchens and begging processions of the unemployed in 
1908—the last crisis before the insurance acts—must sometimes find it an 
effort to remember what the life of the poor was like in a world in which the 
spirit of patronage and class benevolence was strongly in evidence, and in 
which there was no sickness or unemployment benefit, old age or widows’ 
pensions. The profound alteration in attitude, which is now more imagina- 
tive and more scientifically grounded, must be attributed in no small degree 
to the pioneer work of Booth, Rowntree, the Webbs and other workers of 
the same period. This book, both in its record of activities and in method of 
approach, is the evidence of how widely and deeply the new spirit has per- 
meated. For the author has been a social worker of wide practical experience 
and a lecturer in a university department of Social Study, and her book is a 
product of this new spirit. She denies that the new philanthropy means 
charity dispensed by the upper classes, declares that the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society “clings blindly to interpretations of social principles designed to 
fit an entirely different world,” whilst at the same time she attacks waste, 
indiscriminate charity and pleads for fuller co-ordination of voluntary and 
official work. 

Miss Macadam surveys in turn the various branches of the social services— 
assistance in the home, health services, housing, education and delinquency, 
in each case making suggestions for the improvement of the State and 
various voluntary services, in the interests of the efficiency of each, and 
with a view to improving the co-ordination between them. The chapter on 
“Education Outside the School,” which includes the whole field of adult 
education, is less satisfactory than the others. Though the author does point 
out half-tilied and untouched fields, there are so many problems of co-opera- 
tion between the State and voluntary bodies of unusual strength with princi- 
ples to safeguard, that the working arrangements and compromises made 
deserve fuller treatment. On the more general problem of the relationship 
between statutory and voluntary services, the author suggests a greater 
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co-ordination of the former by a permanent advisory board or inter- 
departmental committee. For the need of more coherence in voluntary work 
she gives ample evidence, quoting newspaper appeals, charities which 
flourish when State activity has made their work irrelevant, and some more 
flagrant abuses. Her proposal is a Voluntary Central Board of Charities 
which should both co-ordinate and possibly exercise a censorship of charities, 
as well as keep contact with the co-ordinating body for the State services. 

It is possible that the book would have gained if some of the criticisms, 
made with the gentleness of spirit which befits the social worker, had been 
made more prominent and unsparing. The improved efficiency which has 
made it possible to bring the voluntary societies into partnership in a joint 
effort is in no small measure due to the increasing numbers of full-time and 
trained workers they employ, and although the author herself will not 
under-rate this, it would be better for some readers if the significance of this 
important development had been stressed a little more. The task of survey- 
ing so wide a range of activities was a difficult one, and the book is a valuable 
and commendable piece of work. 

P. FORD 


HABITAT, ECONOMY AND sociETy by C. Daryll Forde (Methuen) 15s. 

THIS book is intended, as the author states in his Preface, as an introduction 
to the ethnography and human geography of non-European peoples, and 
one can say at once that this object has been achieved. The greater part of 
the book provides the reader with an extremely useful survey of the environ- 
ment and activities of an extensive series of human communities. The 
arrangement of the accounts of these peopies into groups in accordance with 
definite activities is not only illuminating, but facilitates the making of com- 
parisons between, in some cases, neighbouring, and in others, widely separ- 
ated peoples exhibiting similar or allied activities, and yet manifesting dif- 
ferences in culture. 

The concluding section is of even greater interest, for in it the author, 
drawing upon the material so admirably set out, presents to the reader his 
conception of what a human culture is, and the factors which have influenced, 
or may influence, its constitution. This is a presentation from a broad 
biological viewpoint, emphasizing the complexities of the problem and 
wisely intimating that much in some cultures is difficult of comprehension 
because in the case of many of these peoples, their “pre-history” is 
unknown. What is most pleasing is the emphasis given to the conception 
that any one culture is itself the result of the interaction of a number of 
factors, the consideration of any one of which can, alone, give no true 
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picture of the whole. That the evolution of a human culture, just as that of 
the human or any other species, is the summation of the interactions of a 
large number of varied and continually changing factors. 

A comprehensive index is provided, and also an extremely useful bibli- 
ography of the original accounts of the peoples mentioned in the body of the 
work. This will undoubtedly serve as a very good starting-point for any 
student who wishes to pursue further any of the varied topics dealt with. 

To any one accustomed to the modern photographic presentation of 
ethnographical material, the illustrations are somewhat disappointing, but 
perhaps no other medium but the line block was available. 

A. J. GROVE 


THE MEDIUM OF POETRY by James Sutherland (Hogarth Press) (Hogarth 
Lectures on Literature) 35. 6d. 


Tutors of adult classes in literature are well acquainted with the difficulty 
that arises from the inability or unwillingness of many students to think of 
poetry primarily as an art, in regard to which distinctions of substance 
and form, however convenient for purposes of discussion, must ultimately 
be merged in a consideration of the whole effect. Very commonly the 
scales are weighted in favour of “substance,” and it is found hard to believe 
that the value of poetic experience must depend not merely upon recognizable 
doctrines into which a poem may be wholly or partly translated, but largely 
upon appreciation of the medium, the words, their choice, configuration, 
and rhythmical patterning; and it is one of the first merits of this excellent 
book that it directs attention to this crucial but frequently unregarded 
aspect of the poetic process. 

It is recognized, however, that among the poets themselves wide 
differences are to be observed according as they are more interested in the 
experiences they wish to communicate or in the means whereby the com- 
munications may be effected. Wordsworth and Keats are happily singled 
out to represent the two tendencies:— 


With Wordsworth the theme is almost always the reason for the 
poem; with Keats it is often no more than the pretext for it... . The 
point from which he started was often no more to him than a starting- 
point; it was the first step in an imaginative journey in which to travel 
beautifully was often more important than to arrive. 

Both poets were apt to take immense care about the actual words they 


employed, as is shown in a chapter on their “second thoughts” or revisions 
of what had first been written down. But whereas Wordsworth revised to 
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make his meaning clearer, Keats revised to infuse more beauty, frequently 
embellishment of a quite incidental kind, into the pattern which he has been 
interested to weave. And, in fact, the medium of poetry may influence any 
poet at any time to modify his art, the “medium” including the “tune” or 
metre, the “thought form” or logical structure, the rhyme, and the sound 
or sense of the words that he has already been led, or has it in mind, to use; 
as when Shakespeare, having written ‘““Three crabbed months,” goes on 
“had sour’d themselves to death,” the word “sour’d” coming into his mind 
“because he has just used the adjective crabbed, with its suggestion of the 
sour crab-apple.” 

Mr. Sutherland contends rightly that if the influence of the medium 
itself upon poetic composition were more often realized criticism might 
“devote less time to the separate consideration of poetic form and matter, 
and busy itself with the poem, which is the product of both.” His book 
should be in all libraries of adult classes in literature. L. C. MARTIN 


A COMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, edited by H. Granville-Barker and 
G. B. Harrison (Cambridge Press) 125. 6d. 

THIS is in every way, including printing and format, the best modern 
Shakespeare handbook, but it is by no means as good as it might be. The 
attempt to be at once brief and comprehensive has made some contributions 
superficial and others misleading. Mr. Dobree could hardly hope, in twenty 
pages, to say anything useful about Shakespeare’s contemporaries, and Mr. 
Isaacs’ account of “Criticism from Coleridge to the Present Day” is 
unnecessarily cramped into five pages, though he makes very good use of 
them. Over-compression has led to actual misinformation in Dr. Harrison’s 
essay on the “National Background.” Dr. Harrison cannot have intended 
to suggest (p. 169) that the Cadiz Voyage of June, 1596, already planned in 
1595, was hastily undertaken as a result of sudden panic in April, 1596; 
nor (p. 171) that Essex with “most of his staff and many of his regimental 
commanders” deserted the army in Ireland in 1599. His description of the 
religious situation is so compressed that unwary readers may fail to under- 
stand that Puritanism was at that time a movement within the Church of 
England, and may conclude that it was already organized independently. 
Nor can Dr. Harrison really have meant (p. 181) that the satirical movement 
of 1594-99 was inspired by the fall of Essex in 1600-01. 

The additional space needed by these three contributors might well 
have been provided by omitting the contributions of Mr. T. S. Eliot, Mr. 
G. Rylands, and Mr. Attwater, and by compressing Mr. Willcock’s interest- 
ing but sometimes irrelevant “Shakespeare and Elizabethan English.” 
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Mr. Eliot’s portentousness has in the past been frequently mistaken for 
profundity, but no one will be impressed by his platitudes on “Shakes- 
pearian Criticism from Dryden to Coleridge.” Mf. Rylands suffers even 
more than Mr. Eliot from “‘prolixity, repetition, and eddying, instead of 
progression of thought”; his essay on “Shakespeare the Poet” is mainly 
a matter of words (“Shakespearian Strength issues from Elizabethan 
Sweetness,” “Chief Secret of the Mature Style,” etc.); one should not feed 
undergraduates so. Mr. Attwater’s essay on “Shakespeare’s Sources” adds 
little to the information provided in school editions of the plays. 

But most of the contributions deserve praise, some of them very high 
praise. Professor Pollard’s essay on “Shakespeare’s Text” is as admirable 
in manner as in matter; Professor Sisson gives an excellent account of the 
“Theatres and Companies”; Mr. Granville-Barker is always stimulating, 
and nearly always convincing, on “‘Shakespeare’s Dramatic Art”; and Mr. 
Isaacs’ succinct history of ““Shakespearian Scholarship” seems to include every- 
thing of importance. The remaining essays call for no special praise or blame. 

Each contributor supplements his essay with an annotated list of books 
for further study. On the whole, these bibliographies are satisfactory guides 
—those of Professors Pollard and Sisson are particularly excellent. Dr. 
Mackail’s description of Raleigh’s Shakespeare as “‘masterly biographical 
study”’ is as strange as his statement that Chambers’s William Shakespeare 
has superseded Lee’s Life; surely no one familiar with Chambers’s “study 
of facts and problems” would wish to imply that it was a biography? Miss 
St. Clare Byrne’s list of sources for the “Social Background” seems to 
assume that English manners and customs did not change between the reigns 
of Henry VIII and James I; one would have thought Chamberlain’s letters 
a better guide than those of Lady Honor Lisle to the life of Shakespeare’s 
England, and the list of the Earl of Dorset’s servants in 1613 (easily accessible 
in The Diary of Lady Anne Clifford, 1923) a more “contemporary” document 
than the list of the Marquis of Exeter’s servants in 1538. 

The volume concludes with three appendices. The first, ““A Comparative 
Table of the Age and Dramatic Activity of Shakespeare and his Con- 
temporaries,” will be extremely useful to the student, and its anonymous 
deviser is to be congratulated. If the order had been that of first dramatic 
production, and not of birth, the table would have been even more useful; 
as it stands, Munday precedes Lyly, Greene, Peele and Kyd, Chapman 
precedes Marlowe, and the significance of the table is unncessarily obscured. 
Appendix II is an up-to-date chronological table of events, books, plays 
produced and plays published from 1587 to 1616. Mr. Judges’ three-page 
“Note on Prices in Shakespeare’s Time” is a valuable corrective to the 
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inaccurate and unscholarly statements of nearly all past and many present 
textbooks, and deserved a more prominent place than that of third 
Appendix. I. A. SHAPIRO 


THE DORSETSHIRE LABOURERS A play in Two Acts by R. S. Lambert, adapted 
from the wireless version by W. E. Williams (Workers’ Educational 
Association) 6d. 

THOSE who heard Mr. Lambert’s dramatic interlude in the recent B.B.C. 
series “From Tolpuddle to T.U.C.” will be glad to know that the play 
now exists in a more permanent form. The story of the Tolpuddle Martyrs 
is one of those events in history which seem made for dramatic reproduction, 
and there can be little doubt that the wireless version brought home to 
listeners very sharply the heroism and poignancy of the story. 

Mr. Lambert has selected a series of episodes which disclose briefly and 
vividly, and with no sacrifice of truth, the whole course of the story. He 
fits the episodes together with an admirable sense of continuity. In a play 
which is as episodic as this there is little scope for characterization; but 
where he has space to amplify, as in the case of George Loveless himself, he 
produces an effective piece of portraiture. 

Some people may feel that Mr. Lambert should have attempted dialect 
in the conversation of the characters; but although this might have been 
an advantage from the point of view of verisimilitude, it would have had 
grave objections from the production point of view. There is nothing so 
depressing as to hear, say, a Yorkshire group of players attempt to speak 
in the accent and idiom of Dorsetshire. Mr. Lambert has chosen the safer 
and wiser course of a kind of anonymous idiom which succeeds very well 
in revealing the typical turns of phrase of 18th century speech, and the 
faint Biblical flavour of a man like Loveless. 

Those who have experience of dramatic work in the adult education 
movement are aware of the acute shortage of plays which are within the 
compass of the average amateur dramatic society. From working class 
groups there has also been the persistent complaint that there are few plays 
which in subject and in treatment commend themselves particularly to 
working-class interests. This adaptation of Mr. Lambert’s play ought to 
prove attractive from both these points of view. In tone and treatment it 
will appeal to working-class students; and it offers no difficult problems of 
characterization or of staging. The adaptation is both novel and ingenious. 

There have been several successful experiments made in transforming 
a stage play into a radio play; but this is the first occasion on which the 
reverse process has been attempted. The result is a play which offers just 
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the right amount of variation from conventional stage treatment. In short, 
here is a play which is intensely dramatic in substance; easy and economical 
to produce; and, what is most important, available for public production 
at a purely nominal fee. J- T. R. 


THE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE AND JUVENILE UNEMPLOYMENT by R. H. Tawney 
(Workers’ Educational Association) 3d. 


THE purpose of Dr. Tawney’s pamphlet is not to deal with the educational 
reasons why the children of this nation should be retained longer at school, 
for, as he says, these “have been repeatedly stated and remain unanswered.” 
Though sufficiently conclusive they have not yet convinced those who 
govern us, but who perhaps may be more amenable to what they regard as 
more practical considerations. The industrial and social arguments for 
reform are not less powerful, and are here stated with that dialectical skill 
and inimitable turn of phrase to which Dr. Tawney has accustomed us. ‘ 
The pamphlet sets out the summary statistics of juvenile employment with 
particular reference to the circumstances of the depressed industrial areas, 
and reveals the very large increase which is to be expected during the next 
few years, and of which recent Ministry of Labour returns have shown us the 
beginning. It discusses, and dismisses as extravagant and ineffective, the 
alternative measures projected by the Government to meet this threat and 
involving the widespread establishment of junior instruction centres. 
It deals adequately with the administrative and financial difficulties which 
are sometimes asserted to stand in the way of reform. So lucid and con- 
vincing is it that it may well prove to be one of the determining factors 
in a too long continuing controversy. Adult educational opinion realizes 
) that opportunity will be greater and work more effective if full time schooling 
provides for a firm basis of knowledge to be laid and for intelligent interest 
and understanding to be created. The edifice of adult education is built 
i upon the foundation laid by others, who should be assisted to make it 
broad and deep. No better immediate help can be afforded than to broadcast 
as widely as possible the contribution which Dr. Tawney has so admirably 
made, and thus to create a public opinion which will come to the rescue of 
our absurdly truncated schools. G. S. M. ELLIS 


ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT by Herman Finer (Methuen) 21s. 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT FACE TO FACE by A. C. Stewart (Ivor Nicholson & 
Watson) 1934. 15. 
DR. FINER’S new large book upon the English system of local government is 
one which will obviously have to find a place upon the shelves of every public 
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library and serious student of English institutions. The best text-books are 
now well out of date, so that, if used, they must be supplemented by others; 
and the newest books, such as those of Dr. Robson and Mr. Maude, do not 
aim at covering the whole field. There would seem to be nothing which Dr. 
Finer does not know about English local government, and some apprehen- 
sive students, glancing into his book, might be tempted to feel that he has 
put it all in; for Dr. Finer’s style and method of arrangement are sometimes 
apt to obscure the wood with trees, and English local government contains a 
very large number of trees. It would have been better, for example, to rele- 
gate rather more of the tables and quotations from official documents which 
he gives to appendices; and his descriptions of various parts of the working 
of the system seem at times to lack balance. The L.C.C. and the Corporation 
of the City of London are no doubt very important and significant bodies; 
but we could have spared some of the detailed description of their functions 
for a rather less summary discussion of the problems of Greater London, the 
number of authorities involved, and the difficulties attending upon their 
co-operation. The historical parts of the book, also, show some curious 
differences of proportion. Dr. Finer does not, like too many expounders of 
local government, ignore its history altogether; in fact, he obviously knows 
it very well. But he gives enormous space to the history of rates and 
comparatively very little to the history of the Poor Law. Nor are the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Stuart system of centralization or 
the Statutory Boards, at all adequately treated; and the history itself is so 
embedded in separate sections as to be rather difficult to trace. If Dr. Finer 
brings out a second edition, he might do worse than insert a chapter on the 
general historical development. 

These, however, are minor points of criticism of a work of outstanding 
importance. Dr. Finer has brought together in one volume an immense 
amount of valuable facts and figures, and has also discussed, with great fair- 
ness and impartiality, the most urgent problems of local government. He 
does not love the County Councils, obviously; but he is less inclined to curse 
them up hill and down dale than many of his fellows, and he does not share 
Dr. Robson’s opinion of the iniquity of the District Auditors. As between 
two such authorities, who shall decide? The main advice to students is to get 
Dr. Finer’s book and compare them. 

To those who do not want to begin with such a large meal, Mr. Stewart's 
lively pamphlet may be commended. Mr. Stewart writes interestingly, though 
I do not agree with his unqualified admiration of the block grant system; and 
his practical experience gives vitality and immediacy to his suggestions. 
There is a rather unlucky misprint on page ro. M. I. COLE 
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A HISTORY OF NATIONAL SOCIALISM by Konrad Heiden (Methuen) 15s. 
THIS work is not the farewell of a disappointed man, the cry of anguish 
of someone who expected better of his country, or the comment of a cynic. It 
is a forthright analysis, not over-pedantic, of a given political situation. The 
question which is not put in so many words, but which is evidently in the 
author’s mind all through, is: How did it, how could it, come about that the 
German people should fall under the sway of a man like Hitler? The analysis 
proceeds chronologically, but at the appropriate points of time Mr. Heiden 
disentangles all the domestic and international strands of the sad events. Of 
particular interest and very great importance are the dissections of the 
character of the chief players: Hitler, Goebbels, Géring, Réhm and all the 
rest. There are most illuminating accounts of Hindenburg, von Papen, 
Briining, and Schleicher. There is a critical account of the doctrines and their 
making and interpretation, as various economic and social groups swam 
into the orbit of the major stars and began to exert their attraction on the 
chief attraction of all. 

What are the main lessons? First, that Germany has never since 1914 
had any period of relief from the war mentality. The blockade, the plebiscites, 
the irritation on the east, the Ruhr occupation, the permanent sense of 
defeat, reparations, all have kept Germany in a permanent state of war 
with the rest of the world. He who played on the nationalist lute would have 
the people, and especially the hysterical Jugendbewegung, follow in his wake. 
Secondly, the Weimar system could fall under irresponsible attacks because 
the German people were split into too many political parties to form homo- 
geneous and stable Governments, and the essence of the system, indeed, was 
to afford the greatest amount of liberty and trust to its citizens, even if they 
were ready to use them to destroy those liberties. Thirdly, a cruel, un- 
scrupulous and lying group of men were determined to have the State, cost 
what it might in other people’s lives. Against this the defenders of liberty had 
their hands tied by their own humanitarian ethics. They did not know when 
to apply the doctrine that liberty itself must be limited to be preserved. 

People such as these, operating a system such as this, will, I believe, meet 
their match only in such a man as Mussolini, their early teacher: he at least 
will not stand humbug. That may yet be a final chapter to Heiden’s History 
of National Socialism, which I urge all those who wish to issue from 
Goebbelian humbug to read. 

THIBAULT 
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MADAME DE MAINTENON AND ST. CyR by H. Barnard, B.Litt (Oxon.), 
D.Litt.(Lond.) (A. & C. Black) 1934. 10s. 6d. 

Two very different books, recently published, bring out the contrast between 
the English and the French Tradition for the Education of Girls. In Retro- 
spect and Prospect* Miss Burstall shows us how, in the second half of the 
nineteenth century, efforts were being made in England, to establish a 
tradition which is even now in a state of flux. With Madame de Maintenon 
and St. Cyr, however, Dr. Barnard takes us back to the France of some 
two centuries earlier, and places us in the heart of a system already well 
established, conscious of itself and of the principles upon which it rests. 

In and out of the pages of this scholarly book, flit the brown-uniformed 
maidens with their coloured ribbons, conning their parts for the next 
performance of Esther, or gravely going about their household duties. 
Now, grouped around Madame, they look out with her upon the world 
for which they are being prepared and of which she knows so much; now 
playing in the alleys of their spacious gardens, they catch a glimpse of the 
foundress in earnest conversation with the nuns whose training she has 
taken upon herself. 

Great school and training college, the cynosure of all eyes, St. Cyr, 
sunned by the favour of Le Roi-Soleil, had its history recorded more 
minutely, one might venture to say, than any other school in Europe. 
Dr. Barnard has made full use of his material in order to reconstruct a living 
scene. But a point that might be made to stand out more clearly is that 
St. Cyr does not stand in isolation but as part of an educational tradition 
which has its roots in the religion, the philosophy and the characteristic 
culture of the French nation. “The seventeenth century,” the writer tells 
us, “belongs peculiarly to France”; and “‘it is the peculiar glory of France 
to be able to boast a succession of woman educators and writers on educa- 
tion such as no other nation can show,” but he does scant justice to the 
largest body of these educators, namely to the Teaching Orders. 

Echoing contemporary criticisms of some of the innumerable Convents 
in existence all over France (and what widespread educational system has 
ever escaped criticism?) he compares these somewhat unfairly to the 
eulogies lavished on the exotic and short-lived creation of the great court 
Lady. It is not made clear how much St. Cyr has borrowed from the 
Ursulines of the Rue St. Jacques nor how the Ursuline Réglemens, first 
printed in 1645, had anticipated by some forty years much of the teaching 
method admired in the more fashionable school. Moreover, the learned 
writer seems to suggest that while St. Cyr prepared girls for life in the world, 


* Longmans. 1933. 
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the Convents tended rather to influence their choice in the direction of 
religious life. The facts, however, seem rather to prove the contrary, for 
St. Cyr was unique in its custom of recruiting its members only from past 
pupils of the school, and moreover the Foundress took a personal share in 
establishing her girls for life, a day which the generality of Convents 
naturally left to the parents. 

Again, Dr. Barnard seems to point to Madame Campan as continuing at 
Ecouen the educational tradition of old Catholic France. Resemblances 
there certainly were between St. Denis and St. Cyr, but there were still 
more differences, as Alfred Nettement brings out in La Seconde Education 
des Filles. The real successors of Madame de Maintenon must be looked 
for among the Teaching Congregations which sprang up in France in the 
nineteenth century. To them and to the older Religious Orders, whose 
schools were revived after the Revolution, was handed on the torch of 
Tradition, a tradition compounded of culture and sweet reasonableness, of 
clear speech and noble manners, but above all of strong Catholicism. 
This it is necessary to appreciate if one is to enter fully into the life and teach- 
ing of Madame de Maintenon, and no one who has read Dr. Barnard’s 
fascinating book could fail to want to know more about the work of this 
remarkable woman and that of her successors. M. O'LEARY 


CREEVEY’S LIFE AND TIMES edited by John Gore (John Murray) 18s. net. 

THE value of this book lies not so much in the hitherto unpublished letters 
that it contains as in its being the first life of Creevey. Thomas Creevey 
(1768-1838) emerged from Sir Herbert Maxwell’s Creevey Papers as an 
entertaining letter-writer and an auxiliary source for the social, and, to a less 
extent, the political history of his time; as a man, he has been dubbed a toady 
and a snob. These estimates are inadequate and unjust. It is true that, but 
for his letters, he would not be known at all; on the other hand, he was a man 
of considerable importance in his day. A successful barrister, he entered 
Parliament in 1802; he held several minor offices, and was evidently a good 
speaker and debater. But these useful qualities alone would never have won 
him the intimate friendship of such diverse characters as Wellington, Derby, 
Grey, H.R.H. the Duke of Sussex, Brougham, Bennet, Whitbread, Romilly, 
M. A. Taylor, Lady Holland—and lastly Lord Sefton and his family. For 
the last-named intimacy, indeed, there may have been a special reason, since 
there is some ground for believing that Creevey was the natural son of the 
first Earl; but apart from that, his own kindly and amusing nature endeared 
him to his social superiors. He was a famous wag in his day, though his 
humour appeals less to our age than his own; he was a shrewd judge of 
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character, and singularly well-informed in social and political gossip. He 
could appreciate alike the honesty of Grey, the shiftiness of Brougham, and 
the arrogance of Durham (King Jog, as he nicknamed him after his unfor- 
tunate remark that “one can jog along on £40,000 a year”). It is regrettable 
that Creevey did not write the “History of Our Own Times” that he pro- 
jected. That he was not a toady is clear to any reader of these letters. He never 
tired of referring to his humble origin and to his education in “Old School 
Lane”; “was there ever?” he constantly asks when some new honour comes 
his way; and he was not ashamed of his poor relations. Above all, there is 
the letter that he wrote in August, 1818, to the Duke of Norfolk, upbraiding 
him for not renewing the seat at Thetford that Creevey had held for sixteen 
years; it is entirely in the Johnsonian manner of dealing with a patron, and the 
Duke in reply speaks of its “extraordinary and unmerited asperity.” 

The present selection of letters contains much diverting material, but 
comparatively little of first-rate importance. There are further sidelights on 
Brougham and his invalid wife (“Brougham’s hatred of her, absolute hatred, 
is too visible’’); this, e.g. (April, 1824), “On Friday I dine with Brougham 
at 5 o'clock for the purpose of attending an evening Lecture upon Mechanics 
to the rising young world of the lower orders. A job of Brougham’s own, for 
what purpose, he knows best.” Another reference to education is worth 
quoting, that of a Dowager (who, by the way, was apt to cheat at cards): 
“Old Bland is very great upon maid servants. She says, manufactures and 
education have destroyed the race. The time was when she could have 
respectable young women—farmers’ daughters—to be either dairymaids, 
housemaids, or even kitchen maids, but that now she can’t pick up an article 
worth a farthing for love or money.” 

The editorial work of Mr. John Gore is throughout admirable. 
F. A. CAVENAGH 


COMENIUS IN ENGLAND by Robert Fitzgibbon Young (Oxford University 
Press) 10s. 
in this scholarly monograph Mr. Young, an acknowledged authority on 
Comenius, throws further light on the interesting but obscure question of 
the great Moravian’s visit to England in 1641-42. Three points in particular 
are now definitely clearer. First, the circumstances of his coming. It has 
usually been stated that, as Comenius himself evidently believed, he was 
invited by order of the Long Parliament; and that invitation has been quoted 
in illustration of the Parliament’s enlightened views on education. But the 
available evidence, as Mr. Young says, “indicates that Hartlib had summoned 
him to England on behalf of a small group of members of both Houses 
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consisting of Bishop Williams, Lord Mandeville, Pym, Selden, Lord Brooke, 
and others.” It is very probable that Hartlib in his enthusiastic way, gave a 
false impression to Comenius. Anyhow, the times were so unpropitious that 
Comenius, after an irksome delay, left England with nothing de inite to 
show. 

But his influence was felt in another direction, that of the Baconian scheme 
for a college of universal learning on the lines of Solomon’s House. 
Comenius’s “pansophia” was a legacy from Bacon; and it is significant that 
the most important of his supporters in England, John Williams (Bishop of 
Lincoln and later Archbishop of York) was a friend and executor of Bacon. 
From a fragment of Comenius’s diary discovered in 1913, and now for the 
first time published by Mr. Young in an English translation, it appears that 
Bishop Williams, with the group mentioned above, formed the real support 
for the plan. This is the second point cleared up in this work; for it was 
formerly supposed that the adherents were the cosmopolitan band, the 
“men of Gresham,” who made up that “Invisible College” which ultimately 
developed into the Royal Society (1662). It is particularly interesting to find 
Bishop Williams so forward in the pansophic scheme. Best known for his 
munificence to St. John’s College, Cambridge, he had shown himself in 
many ways a patron of learning; and he himself designed an encyclopedic 
commentary on the Scriptures. His interest helps to explain what at first sight 
seems curious, the connection between a pansophic college and missionary 
work amongst the Indians of North America. But, as Mr. Young shows, the 
view that such work was a natural development of a scientific academy was 
wide-spread at the time: it was held, e.g. by Robert Boyle (who was 
Governor of the Corporation for the Propagation of the Gospel in New 
England), and by Leibniz, from whose writings on this subject Mr. Young 
makes some important extracts. Hence came the ill-fated efforts to educate 
Indians at Harvard: the successful students usually developed tuberculosis. 
But a more valid reason for extending the work of the Society to America 
was the expectation that scientific discoveries would be made in the New 
World. 

Comenius is one of the great educational thinkers of all time; he is, 
moreover, one whose fame shows no signs of decay. Thus, any information 
about him is welcome, particularly when it exhibits England (for once) in 
the van of educational progress. Mr. Young has done his work admirably, 
and no less commendable is the way in which this book is illustrated and 
printed. 

F. A. CAVENAGH 
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